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This novel, inspired by the heat and fury of the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case. paints a vivid picture of present day New 
Engtand civilization. So close to life has Mr. Sinclair kept. 
that ali classes of Society from Italian laborers and anar- 
chist agitators to bankers, Judges and governors will imag- 
ine themseives portrayed on this great canvas. A narrative 
full of drama and social contrast. ending in a heart-break- 
ing climax and written in the usual brilliant and daring 
style of the author of “Oil’’. 

Simultaneous publication in America, Great Britain. Germany, Russia) 
Sweden and Czechosiavakia. Translations also under way io France, 
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ERBERT HOOVER has been elected Presi- 
dent by an overwhelming popular majority 
ithe greatest electoral college vote in history. 
will be supported by a clear majority, not only 
titular Republicans but of those representing his 
gof the party, in the House and probably in the 
as well. The future therefore lies in his 
hands. Few men in the history of the nation 
ever faced greater opportunities or accepted 
ter responsibility. The New Republic differs 
h Mr. Hoover on many issues, as our readers 
; but we also recognize the fine qualities which 
brings to his new post. He is much the best 
sident the Republicans have elected since 1904; 
administration is certain to be marked by an 
and intelligent attempt to grapple with every 
ksing problem, domestic and foreign. The choice 
sented to the voters this year was between two 
1 of extraordinary abilities; and while we pre- 


ferred his opponent we recognize that Mr. Hoover 
is qualified for his great place. 


THE majority of the nation’s voters have testified 
to the confidence they place in American business 
and its political instrument—the Republican party. 
They were not, we believe, much frightened this 
time by the alleged imminence of material disaster 
to follow Democratic success; they simply were sat- 
isfied again to entrust political leadership to the 
same forces which exercise economic leadership. In 
so far as the Democratic party succeeded in winning 
business approval, it merely succeeded in becoming 
an inferior copy of the Republican. This sense of 
well-being in a successful capitalist order, this feel- 
ing of participation in its benefits—or, at the least, 
in its security—constitutes the chief significance of 
the election. The significance is heightened by the 
fact that in this campaign the party of business put 
its best foot forward by nominating a technically 
trained business man with a high order of intelli- 
gence in his own field. The vote of confidence was 
not only for the party, but for the man. It was 
strikingly similar to the vote of confidence which 
is sometimes given by a busy board of directors to 
a corporation executive, when they have not the 
time or the interest to examine his specific policies, 
but have looked over the financial reports of the 
company and are satisfied with the net result. 


THAT Governor Smith’s religion was a factor of 
great importance in rolling up the monumental vote 
against him is suggested by the fact that Protestant 
Democrats, running with him in various parts of 
the country, proved stronger than he. In presiden- 
tial campaigns the opposite is usually true, even 
when the head of the ticket is defeated. No one 
can ever say how many voters cast their ballots 
against Smith, rather than for Hoover, on religious 
or other grounds, but the number must have been 
very large. At the same time it is probably true 
that he would have been defeated even without the 
handicap of Catholicism, since the votes of the 
Southern states which he lost would not have 
changed the result, and in the Northern urban cen- 
ters he undoubtedly benefited from the ballots of 
many thousands of his co-religionists who would 
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otherwise have supported Hoover. While it is al- 
together unlikely that Governor Smith will ever 
again be his party’s nominee, he continues to be its 
outstanding personality. As such, he will undoubt- 
edly continue to exercise great influence on its 
policies, and in the direction of that progressivism 
which has been the chief characteristic of his career. 


NEITHER Hoover nor the Republican party nor 
anyone would be justified in saying that the election 
furnished a clear mandate for or against any 
specific policy. Certainly not on prohibition, since 
without the many thousands of wets who voted for 
Hoover, his lead might easily have been wiped out 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and other 
important industrial states. Certainly not on farm 
relief; Hoover’s majorities in the farming districts 
of the Central West included many thousands of 
McNary-Haugenites and their leaders. As to 
water-power, concern for the problem scarcely per- 
colated to more than a small minority of the na- 
tion’s voters. Franklin Roosevelt, who made it 
his leading campaign issue in New York, ran far 
ahead of Smith; Wisconsin and Nebraska, which 
follow the progressive leadership of La Follette 
and Norris on this question, voted against Smith 
for other reasons. Hoover's conduct of his own 
campaign precluded the possibility that it might be 
regarded as a popular referendum on any of these 
issues, since his appeal was consciously general and 
vague. Not one of them is settled in the public 
mind; all will live to make trouble in the future. In- 
deed, there is a good deal of ground for saying 
that, while millions of those who voted for Hoover 
did not oppose Smith’s programs, a large part of 
Smith’s enormous popular vote was impelled by de- 
termined support of them. For Smith made a su- 
preme effort to convert the electorate on the basis 
of informed approval of exactly what he proposed 
to do. 


THE breaking of the Solid South is an important 
event, but one about which a note of caution needs 
to be sounded. The assumption, hastily made in 
some quarters, that it means the death of the 
Democratic party as it now exists, is not supported 
by any tangible evidence. It seems clear that those 
Southern Democrats who voted against Smith did 
so neither because they are now convinced Repub- 
licans nor because of admiration of Mr. Hoover’s 
personality. There were certain facts about this 
year's Democratic nominee which ran counter to 
deep-seated prejudices; but if in 1932 the party 
chooses a candidate who does not call out this 
emotional opposition, there is good reason to sup- 
pose that ‘the Solid South will be reconstituted. 
Eventually, the Southern conservatives will no doubt 
align themselves with the Northern conservatives 
with whom their economic interests are increasingly 
identical, but this development is still too far in 
the future to have political significance. 
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THE status of the progressives as a result of (fllvork T 
campaign is confused, but by no means ho) cledili mati: 
Their formations assumed for this battle have be, y be 
shattered, their forces have been disperse, bMpemists 
their numbers are still large and they have not lol ists.” 
much of their terrain. It is too early to say hoflMiiok up¢ 
the lines may be reformed. The chance of scilfe<corda 
a reinvigoration of the Democratic party under ti roach < 
dynamic force of Smith’s leadership in nation life.” 
office is, of course, lost. There remains the advan@, be s' 
made in the understanding of some of the progrefihorsa. | 





sive issues by his active campaign. The New R 


ne com 
public appears to be confirmed in -its judeine aia 
registered months ago, that in the cffort @ociety t 
arouse support of progressive policies which rc uidilioes bat 
popular understanding, Smith began far too latfifape it 
This is particularly true in view of the fact that tine has 
Democratic party had, before his nomination, dodiihimes as 
almost nothing to prepare the ground. A victofihetence 





for informed intelligence cannot be won overnighi 
Smith was undoubtedly misled by his previous su 
cess in converting the voters of New York St: 
by educational campaigns begun late in the day; 
did not sufficiently realize the enormous obstac{ 
of inertia which he had to overcome in the nation: 
arena, or the immense difficulty of covering th 
great and diffuse nation as compared with a sing 
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state which had grown to know him. It is undoubfiyeen th 
edly true that even many who labelled themselvairound, 
progressive were ill equipped with the informati trea 
necessary to appreciate the full significance of wha@lresent-c 
he had to say. Means of continuous popular edillbnorma 
cation between campaigns is the progressive necfiNew Re 
of the moment. 

F bY NA 
PRESIDENT HOOVER will apparently have #%, rubt 
Republican Congress behind him. His party's m ent 





jority of thirty-nine in the House appeared on t 


¢ was 
basis of incomplete returns to have been increase ine ctal 
to fourty-four; and in the Senate the margin DM, maint 
which the progressives held the balance of powdl phe, ; 
between conservative Republicans and conservativl, de fe; 
Democrats has been reduced if not destroyed. Thiloions i, 
is not the result of losses by the progressives them. Dytc 
selves, since of these up for reélection five out Band the 
six seem to have been successful; it is due to R&B. i¢ 
publican gains at the expense of Democrats. lM. cong 


the New Republic’s opinion it is a good thing {0 
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the country that a President of Mr. Hoover's tur... so 
of mind should have a Congress of the sam@ ip. fy 
temper. His policies will thus get a fair trial ag... .o 
can be judged on their merits four years hence. Le 
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CHIEF JUSTICE Benjamin Cardozo, of t 
New York State Court of Appeals, is one of 
most thoughtful and able of American juris 
Great weight therefore attaches to such an indic 
ment of present-day criminal procedure as he d 
up in his recent address at the ei nd ant 
versary meeting of the New York Academy ¢ 
Medicine. He predicted, according to the N 
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f tillyork Times, that “in the not-distant future a trans- 
cle@iiiformation of the system of punishment for crime 
bedilinay be brought about by the teachings of the bio- 
, bilihemists, behaviorists, psychiatrists and _ peno- 
t lolliMgists.”” The next generation, he suggested, may 
hofil#ipok upon the death penalty as “an anachronism too 
cci™™iscordant to be suffered, mocking with grim re- 
‘t tlroach all our clamorous professions of the sanctity 
‘ion@ilif life.” Lesser punishments, nowadays, are likely 
'andiiy be stern when they should be mild, and vice 
2reliliersa. “The casual offender expiates his offense in 
’ RéBhe company of defectives and recidivists and after 
evastating years is given back an outcast to the 
xiety that made him. The defective or recidivist 
oes back to renew his life of crime, unable to es- 
ape it without escaping from himself.” If any- 
me has ever, in an equal number of words or ten 
imes as many, given a better portrait of the incom- 
tence and cruelty of much of our criminal pro- 
dure, we should like to read it. Nor was Justice 
ardozo content merely to criticize. He suggested 
at the Bar Association and the Academy of Medi- 
ine should appoint committees which would work 
igether so that the resources of the two profes- 
ions could be pooled.- Immediate purposes might 
ell be a redefinition of insanity as an excuse for 
ime, and the drawing of a better distinction be- 
ren the two degrees of murder; and in the back- 
ound, of course, would be the whole question of 
treatment of criminals in the light of the 
resent-day knowledge of psychology, normal and 
mormal. This is an admirable proposal, and the 
lew Republic hopes to see it carried out. 
























hy NATURAL economic causes, the Steven- 
m rubber export restriction of the British gov- 
ent has died. This is not a sign that the meas- 
e was wicked, or basically unsound. It was a 
ice-stabilizing device which, it was hoped, would 
maintaining a fair price prevent large areas of 
ber production from being irretrievably lost. 
s defects were two: first, that it included only 
ions in the British Empire, and thus the import- 
t Dutch and other plantations were free to ex- 
nd their production without limit, and second, 
at it did not make provision for the interests of 
consumers. During its operation, plans for 
bber growing were so greatly enlarged that the 
ice is likely to fail to very low levels some time 
the future. We should not be at all surprised 
see some of those same American interests who, 
der Mr. Hoover’s leadership, attacked this 
icked British monopoly, clamoring for the same 
nd of protection for their own plantations before 
any years are past. Will it then be necessary to 
ex Liberia or other countries where American- 
ed plantations exist, in order to throw about 
our own tariff wall? It might have been wiser 
the beginning to call forth international coépera- 
nin fixing supply and price, giving the consumers 
: representation. 
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SHOULD Filipino laborers be excluded by law 
from the continental United States? The Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor believes that they 
should, and is making every effort to have such ex- 
clusion written into the law. Its officials point out 
that laborers leave the Philippines to come to the 
United States at the rate of nearly 7,000 a year, 
and to enter Hawaii at the rate of 11,000. It is 
said that considerable numbers of those who go to 
Hawaii, under three-year labor contracts, stay only 
long enough to save a little money, and then break 
their contracts and come to the United States. 
While the number here is now only 30,000, those 
who advocate exclusion point out that this is larger 
than the number of Japanese at the time the agita- 
tion against the latter was begun. Wages in Hawaii 
are said to be three or four times as high as those 
in the Philippines, and the disproportion is, of 
course, greater still in the United States. The 
Filipinos are not citizens of the United States, and 
there is no legal reason why they should not be 
completely prohibited from entry, as is proposed 
in a bill (H.R. 13,900) introduced at the last 
session of Congress by Mr. Welch of San Francisco. 
The Federation of Labor men who are working for 
the enactment of this measure will doubtless have 
a strong public opinion in California behind them; 
those persons who have insisted that the Japanese 
should be barred will probably support the same 
point of view toward the Filipinos. The most 
regrettable aspect of it is that, if legislation is 
passed, it is almost sure to be without any genuinely 
scientific investigation of the facts of the case, and 
in the absence of serious consideration of possible 
alternatives. 


THE Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has made good on its threat to in- 
form its affiliated bodies that they should not 
further contribute to Brookwood Labor College 
at Katonah, N. Y. In spite of the many protests 
from members of the labor movement and from 
others sympathetic with labor and acquainted with 
the work of Brookwood, and in spite of the request 
of the directors and staff of the institution, it was 
granted no hearing, it was not informed of the 
specific charges against it, and it was given no op- 
portunity to disprove them or to state its case. The 
Council adopted the position that Brookwood was 
not on trial, and that, as the representative of the 
trade-union movement, the Council can do what 
it sees fit in the matter without accounting to any- 
one. No more flat defiance of public opinion, and 
of all who are not intimately associated with the 
Federation machine, has been issued in years. Ap- 
parently the Federation officials do not care a rap 
what anyone thinks of them or their judgment. 
They are willing to take arbitrary action in a matter 
intimately concerning academic liberty, education 
policy, and the relationship of the Federation with 
the public, with as little sense of public responsibility 
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as one might exercise in declining a cigarette. Cer- 
tainly the Federation officials have no further right 
to turn to those outside the movement for under- 
standing or support. They have, by this act, denied 
that the labor movement has any public standing. 
The matter is regarded as one such as might arise 
between factions of a rich men’s club. What labor 
circles may think of it remains to be seen. 


Liberal Business and Politics 


HE adhesion to the Smith campaign of promi- 

nent business leaders like John J. Raskob, 
William H. Woodin, and even Owen D. Young, 
was something of a shock to many of Mr. Smith’s 
progressive supporters. It furnished a renewed 
occasion for the Socialist orators to allege that the 
two old parties were cut out of the same piece, and 
derived their sinews of war from the same sources, 
and that neither could be counted upon to give loyal 
adherence to the interest of workers and farmers 
where those interests opposed the wishes of big 
business. The only answer that could have been 
candidly made was that the motives of these men 
had little to do with economic issues. They were 
impelled largely from such incidental impulses as 
personal friendship, admiration for Smith the man, 
or conviction that prohibition was the chief problem 
before the country. And their support was sought 
and accepted by the Governor, not because he in- 
tended to hand the administration of the national 
government over to big business, but in order to 
neutralize, with those who were afraid that the 
Democrats might do something to injure prosperity, 
the effect of the genuinely progressive policies 
which Mr. Smith intended to advocate. It was 
more dificult to convince people that he was a 
dangerous socialist on account of his watér-power 
stand while Mr. Raskob and Mr. Young ’stood by 
his side. These, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, were the facts. 

At the same time, questions of significance far 
broader than the boundaries of the campaign arise 
from this incident. Why should it be assumed with- 
out question that all leading business men must be 
in fundamental agreement about national economic 
policy, and that their opinions are necessarily con- 
servative if not reactionary? Must the Democratic 
party choose between being the alter ego of the Re- 
publican and sacrificing the support of an influen- 
tial group of industrial leaders? Is it impossible to 
attract large campaign contributions from rich men 
and at the same time to be loyal to the interests of 
those who earn their bread by their daily work? 

In Great Britain, the Labor party has for years 
argued that there is little distinction between the 
Conservative and the Liberal parties, and has of- 
fered itself as the one intellectually and morally 
valid opposition to the ruling classes of the country. 
It has made tremendous headway in that campaign. 
Yet, during the past year, an influential committee 
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of the Liberal party has produced a program 
the industrial and social reconstruction of the 
which is so fundamental and thorough-going 
in this country it would undoubtedly be attacke 
rank socialism. This program is believed, 

number of the influential leaders of the 

party itself, to be superior in many respects to 
offered by their own organization. It may, ind 
form the basis of an alliance on immediate ; 
in the next Parliament between the two partics, 
together are likely to have a majority over 
Conservatives. Yet the committee framing the 
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gram comprised some of the biggest business me 


the United Kingdom. It comprised authorita 
but not Socialist or working-class economists, 
John Maynard Keynes and Sir William Beveri 
It was heavily financed by funds not derived f 
labor contributions. And no surprise is felt 0 
pressed abroad that such a program should ¢ 
from such a source. 

It is true, of course, that the Liberals did 
produce this program until after they had bec 
the third party and were felt to be in dange 
utter disappearance as a political entity. It is 
that they have been driven far by the succe 
competition of Labor and the Socialists. But 
also true that, years ago, when they were in 
ascendancy, and were recognized as being |a 


the industrial party in contradistinetion to the ( 


servative land-owners, they sponsored measure 
social insurance, land reform and the like which 
much like those being urged by the Socialist p 
in the United States today, and which, if the D 
ocratic party should adopt them, would clearly 
it off from the Republican tradition. 

The fact that American business leaders have 
peared to stick together so cohesively in a si 
party with a reactionary doctrine is not the co 
quence of a law of nature, but is rather a reflec 
upon their intelligence. Their class-conscious 
has been appealed to so often from political sot 
that they have long since become the most /i 
shelled and prejudiced group in the nation. Nei 
farmers nor working men have any such emoti 
loyalty toward their own economic group or 


such neurotic fear of anything that might com 


ably injure it. Tariff drives, open-shop drive 
constant preying of special interests upon the 
sibilities of this class by those who wished to 
its power, have deprived most of its membe 
any initiative of their own, when it comes to.b 
questions of political or economic philosophy. 

This situation is a pure loss to the national 
being. It would be just as great a loss—perha 


greater one—even if the non-business lcm 


should achieve an equally dogmatic solidarity 
thrust the business group out of political powe 


together. This is true on any theory other | 


the theory that there is no valid politics in a cap 
ist state except the politics of class conflict. 


crudest of the socialist theories may be true, but 
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ly way to test whether it is true or not is to act as 
it were not at least the whole truth. 
¢ | We should not expect many business men to ally 
ng Memselves permanently with a radical party basing 
ck. strength upon oragnized workers or farmers. 
1, Wyt there is every reason in the world why some 
the leading industrial executives should work 
toward policies of social and economic ameliora- 
indflion which look beyond the immediate interests of 
¢ iWMeir particular concerns. Why should not the 
(cS, Hhostles of efficient production favor the regulariza- 
ver ion of labor relations which would arise from the 
he @istence of a strong trade-union movement capable 
} mq codperating with them for higher productivity 
rita@™ the interests of all? Why should not the lords 
ts, # mass production favor those political, as well as 
veri™ose economic, measures which may lead to more 
‘d ffiyal distribution of income, and hence a wider 
t ofmarket for their products? Why should not the 
d cfanufacturers who must produce in great measure 
r export admit that a highly protective tariff is not 
didfeir chief interest in life? Why should not those 
hecho want an abundance of cheap power, not only 
ngeqapr their own plants but for those millions who buy 
+ is (nat they make, favor curbing the greed of the 
cceamblic-utility promoters, even if a large measure of 
3ut Mpvernment ownership is involved? Why should not 
- infagose who have come to see that industrial adminis- 
largamtion must become a professionalized activity net 
he @mpending chiefly on the motive of personal gain 
sureqmmit that administrative skill may be just as effec- 
hichgge in public as in private enterprises? Above all, 
y should not those who have felt the fascination 
d seen the gain of the integration and system- 
zation of large private enterprises understand 
ut similar methods may be applied fruitfully to 
lds lying outside the competence of private profit, 
the proper regulation of the investment of the 
plus capital resources of the nation, the organ- 
tion of the bituminous coal industry, housing and 
y planning ? 
There are capable business men who have in- 
st hggrdually and tentatively ventured in all these 
Nei ions. There is no reason why the Democratic 
noti@@rty, under imaginative leadership, should not 
or @edually build a program which would focus their 
conqmmerests in the political field. It is, we believe, a 
\rivemssible task to break up the primitive and danger- 
the @8 Class-consciousness of business leaders in the 
to euted States, to create among them a respectable 
aber Powerful opposition to the reactionary fetishes 
-o. bagpich in politics have so long been identified in 
iv. Me American mind with big business. That would 
nal a reason and a permanence to the adhesion of 
erhaggetal business men to the Democratic party; it 
elem@puld rob their campaign contributions of sinister 
rity @guicance. It would probably not diminish the 
owemmmate need for a party of workers, but at least 
ner qqgrould furnish a program and an organ for that 
, capagey Teal force in American life which is ready to 
+. ‘gpeve both that all is not well with our funda- 
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mental economic arrangements, and that much— 
very much—can be done without a drastic and dis- 
turbing overturn of the sources of political power 
in the United States. 


The Role of the Expert 


S the recent campaign begins to take on per- 
spective within the frame of time, one of its 
most dominant notes appears to be consideration 
of the role of the expert in the modern world. This 
was, indeed, a foregone conclusion with the nom- 
ination of Herbert Hoover. His reputation in pub- 
lic life, long before he began to be considered for 
public office, was based chiefly on the fact that he 
was a technical man. The engineer in business as 
administrator of mining enterprises, in war work 
as executive of Belgian relief and later as Food 
Administrator in the United States, in political 
office as Secretary of Commerce—this was what, all 
along, appealed most to the imagination of his sup- 
porters. It undoubtedly accounts for most of the 
votes he received, not counting those millions of 
ballots cast not so much for him as against Al 
Smith and the Democratic party and Tammany and 
the Catholic Church and-a wet program. It was 
his one positive asset. 

There was a time when writers of academic or 
technical persuasion used to bemoan the lack of 
popular appreciation of the expert. This ideal 
man with the scientific training, the addiction to 
research and experiment, the sure and systematic 
knowledge of useful facts, was submerged, when it 
came to his effect on society as a whole, by turgid 
waves of superstition and prejudice, by a wholly 
false exaltation of the wisdom of the average, by 
a perverted dogma of democracy. Emotional and 
random impuises prevented his true worth from 
being recognized. Enthrone him in a position of 
authority, it was said, and civilization would really 
progress. But, in those days of discouragement, 
it would have been regarded as a hopeless enter- 
prise to exalt him by political appeal to the elector- 
ate. Even the fact that -Woodrow Wilson had 
been a college professor was supposed to be his 
chief political liability. To nominate for President 
a man like Hoover would have been thought a 
wholly quixotic enterprise. 

But reverence for expert capacity has made rapid 
strides in the past few years. In the appliances and 
services with which modern industry has surrounded 
us, the work of the physical scientist, the inventor, 
the engineer, has been thoroughly obvious. Sta- 
tistics have been granted their place, not only in the 
management of vast business enterprises, but in the 
small establishment. Indeed, they are accorded an 
almost superstitious reverence even in speculation 
by the man playing the market with a few thousand 
dollars. The old-fashioned scorn for “theory” and 
for anything but the hunches of the “practical 
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man” have given way. So complete has been the 
overturn that many otherwise intelligent people have 
been willing to trust their fate blindly to a candid- 
ate bearing the expert label, even though he would 
not define in advance the programs he intended to 
follow regarding the political issues most closely 
concerning the average citizen. There was a good 
deal of agreement with the position that such mat- 
ters were too intricate to be formulated in such a 
way that popular judgment could be registered upon 
them. There was nothing for the voter to do but 
to resign his reason and his wishes in favor of the 
benevolent authority of the man who was supposed 
to have skill and knowledge superior to his. 

Does all this indicate that the battle of the expert 
is now won, in so far as those who voted for 
Hoover on this ground are concerned? Can we 
now proceed to make full use of expert contribu- 
tions toward the general welfare? There are a 
large number of competent experts who do not 
think so. Statisticians have pointed out that Mr. 
Hoover’s use of economic statistics: has been, in 
numerous respects, grossly in error. Economists 
have remarked basic absurdities in his attitude to- 
ward the tariff, prosperity, foreign trade and the 
war debts. Political scientists have been revolted 
by his reliance upon the shadiest type of advisers 
such as. Bascom Slemp, Senator Moses and their 
kind. Experts on public utilities have disagreed 
violently with his assumption on water power and 
utility control. Labor experts have failed to find 
any light in his policy toward unemployment and 
the abuse of the injunction. Experts on foreign 
relations have been fearful of the consequences of 
his economic nationalism. Many of the most com- 
petent men in these and other fields have strongly 
preferred the policies of Al Smith, who not only 
has no engineering degree, but left school after 
completing the fifth grade. 

There is more of significance in this conflict than 
the obvious comment that doctors disagree. For, 
in many if not most of these specialties, Mr. Hoover 
is not qualified to speak as a doctor at all. He is 
an engineer—a mining engineer. He has had a 
considerable and useful experience in business and 
bureau administration. But Mr. Hoover emphatic- 
ally is not, and on several occasions has conclusively 
proved that he is not, a critical statistician, a re- 
liable economist, a good political scientist, an expert 
on labor problems or an adept in the other special 
competencies sometimes attributed to him. The 
public reverence of the “expert” has in this case 
confused the expert with the man of universal 
wisdom whom, centuries ago, thinkers used to be- 
lieve possible. There is no more popular intellig- 
ence shown in favoring for the presidency a capable 
mining engineer than there used to be in electing 
a capable commanding general. The only change 


is that today business occupies the center of the 
stage instead of war. 
If the expert is to be granted neither too little 
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nor too much authority, he must make a place § 
himself as a servant in his specialty, deferring 
the expertness of others in theirs. Technical 
scientific men have themselves been much at {, 
in assuming to speak with authority beyond | 
boundaries of their respective sciences or arts. Hy 
often have we not seen the biologist, the anth 
pologist or the psychologist. dogmatizing absurd 


about political or social questions? To anyone wi 


was aware of the narrow dimensions of mode 
expertness, it must have been clear in the rece 
campaign that Governor Smith was by far the g 
perior expert in political administration, and th 
he was at least not inferior to Mr. Hoover 
deferring to the special competencies of other ¢ 
perts in those fields where the boundaries of the 
domains overlapped his. 

More important even than this professio 
modesty is the capacity of the really useful exp 
to orientate himself and his specialty in the gene 
picture of life and effort. Perhaps he knows wa 
to do things of a certain kind better than mo 
people; does it follow that he knows equally w 
what ought to be done? What purposes give meq 
ing to his practical endeavor? Vague formulatic 
of beneficence will not answer. Technical co 
petence ill directed and unbalanced may wreak 
much harm as good. Herein lies the danger 
benevolent despots, even though they be acquaint 
with geology and the equations of mechanics. He 
in lies the necessity of a thorough understandi 
between the expert and his clients as to what speci 
objects are to be sought by the use of his skill. 

And this leads us to the most difficult of ail 
tasks of the expert. In addition to being a know: 
he must be a teacher. So abstruse are the speci 
ties of modern knowledge that there is no hope 
any one man, to say nothing of the citizenry as 
whole, understanding the ultimate details of the 
all. Nevertheless, a condition of the success 
science in our civilization is that people should p 
ticipate, not merely in its objective results, but 
the processes by which these results are achieve 
We cannot specialize and departmentalize ve 
much the production of rounded personalities and 
wholesome common life. As many as possible m 
share in the acts which create it. Voting to deleg 
to another the responsibility for important politi 
decisions is not an act at all; it is an abstention fra 
activity. It is not a learning process or the res 
of a learning process, but a parasitic one. Bi 
trust of the expert may be too abject for the g¢ 
eral good. - Only those experts are ultimately 
ful who can induce the non-experts to share in thé 
function. Without such sharing, the relationship 
the expert and the public is sterile. There is a pt 
found significance in the fact that Al Smith, w 
he has striven to educate and lead others, has gr 
tremendously, whereas Herbert Hoover, with ! 
trust in closet knowledge, has seemed of late ye 


to retrogress. 
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wef Mr. Houghton’s Little Plan 


cal ay ORMER Ambassador Houghton made a 
t fay highly interesting speech in New York City 
nd t¥ just before the end of the campaign. As a political 
'. Hall document, it was probably next to worthless, since 
anthrl™ the policy he advocated is not endorsed by the Re- 
suri publican party, and there is no evidence that his 
ne Wi general attitude of mind is popular with any large 
nOdegi™l number of voters. Mr. Houghton discussed the 
rece causes which make for war in the modern world, 
the Sf and proposed one specific remedy of his own. He 
d thi repudiates the suggestion that wars are acts of 
ver @@ God, about which mankind is helpless to do any- 
\¢r Gi thing. He also denies that there is any inveterate 
f thal and fatal flaw in human nature which causes men 
to fight, no matter how much against their own 
SSIOMME best interests. There is, indeed, he says, no will 
“XP@E toward combat among the common people of all 
nema countries. Despite the fact that they have to do 
> WUE the fighting, suffering and dying, they have no real 
MORE voice in saying whether their nation shall go to war 
ornot. This is done by officials who, on the whole, 
are not so much malevolent as stupid. The fact 
that such officials may have been elected to office 
does not alter the situation, since almost never are 
they elected on questions of foreign policy. 

To Mr. Houghton it seems monstrous that in a 
democracy the most important decision of all, 
whether to go to war, should be left to delegated 
authority, and this situation he proposes to remedy. 
His solution is simple, and not new: it is that no 
country should declare war without the approving 
vote of its citizens, expressed through a national 
referendum. Mr. Houghton is a practical diplo- 
mat, not a visionary; he concedes that such a policy 
is not likely to be put into effect by any one power 
acting alone, and he does not recommend such a step. 
It should, he thinks, be adopted by several of the 
leading nations simultaneously, and he believes that 
this is not impossible. In one of the most striking 
passages of his speech, the former Ambassador, 
who has had a better chance than perhaps any other 
American to learn what present-day Europe thinks 
of us, urges that we should stop trying to give that 
continent good advice, generalized “moral leader- 
ship,” or even assistance in financial reconstruction. 
We should instead, he thinks, offer Europe his sug. 
gestion for national referenda on war as being a 
typical outgrowth of American democracy. 

Mr. Houghton’s proposal has one obvious ad- 
vantage. A national referendum is a vast under- 
taking, and would require much time. If two 
countries which were on the brink of hostilities both 
waited until their citizens had been consulted, a valu- 
able “‘cooling-off period” would elapse, during which 
saner counsels might prevail. But what would hap- 
pen if the quarrel were between nations, one of 
which was pledged to the national referendum while 
the other was not? It seems certain that if hostil- 
ities had been initiated by one side, military measures 
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in opposition would be undertaken even if the ref- 
erendum had to be abandoned. Mr. Houghton, in 
proposing his scheme, is under some embarrass- 
ment because the Secretary of State, who was his 
superior officer until a few days ago, is the author 
of a plan, which has been adopted by the great 
nations, for the general renunciation of war. It is 
evident from what he says that the former Am- 
bassador does not regard the Kellogg treaty as 
having any practical importance at present. He 
pays it lip-service by observing that because of it 
we shall doubtless have no more wars of aggression, 
but that his plan is just as useful applied to de- 
fensive ones. But how can two nations fight if 
neither is the aggressor? And supposing that in 
some Alice-in-Wonderland fashion they managed to 
come to the point of hostilities, is it not clear that if 
one of them waited for a referendum, it would find 
itself under an impossible handicap ? 

There is another criticism of Mr. Houghton’s 
plan which goes even deeper. He assumes that the 
opinion of the citizens as a whole would be more 
pacific than that of their rulers, that the class which 
would have to furnish the soldiers would think 
more seriously about the consequences than that 
which would not. But this assumption is subject to 
the gravest qualifications. There are times when 
popular sentiment is highly jingoistic, and particu- 
larly if it has been fanned through skillful use of the 
marvelous machinery for propaganda which exists 
today. We now know that President McKinley 
was reluctant to declare war with Spain in 1898; 
his hand was forced, he afterward said, by public 
sentiment throughout the country, which had been 
created by the yellow press. Unless Mr. Hough- 
ton’s plan includes some technique for bringing 
under control the militarists, the armament-makers, 
the jingo newspaper editors, all the multifarious 
forces which make for war-sentiment in times of 
crisis, it would fail. And more than that: the 
necessary attitude of mind cannot be created merely 
by insulating the public against the will to war; 
there must be substituted a positive will to peace, 
of which there is at present only a beginning. 
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Impressions of Soviet Russia 
L. Leningrad Gives the Clue : 


"FE HE alteration of Petrograd into Leningrad 
is without question a symbol, but the mind 
wavers in deciding of what. At times, it 
seems te mark a consummation, a kind of completed 
transmigration of souls. Upon other occasions, 
one can imagine it a species of mordant irony. For 
one can picture an enemy of the present regime 
finding malicious satisfaction in the baptism of this 
shabby, down-at-heels city with the name of Lenin; 
its decadent, almost decaying, quality would strike 
him as sufficient commentary on the Bolshevik claim 
of having ushered in a new and better world. But 
one also understands that more than the name of 
Peter was stamped upon the city which his energetic 
will evoked. Everything in it speaks of his creative 
restlessness. Perhaps Peter, the Tsar, was, after 
all, what he is often called, the First of the Bolshe- 
viki, and Lenin is his true successor“and heir. 

At all events, in spite of the unkempt town, whose 
stuccoed walls, with their peeling paint, are a splen- 
did dress in rags, one has the impression of move- 
ment, vitality, energy. The people go about as if 
some mighty and oppressive load had been removed, 
as if they were newly awakened to the consciousness 
of released energies. I am told that when Anatole 
France visited Russia he refused to collect statistics, 
accumulate data, investigate ‘‘conditions.” He 
walked the streets to derive his ideas from the ges- 
tures and the faces of the folk. Never having been in 
the country before, I have no standard of compari- 
son with what was immediately seen. Nevertheless, 
one has seen the common people of other countries, 
and I find it impossible to believe that the com- 
municated sense of a new life was an illusion. I 
am willing to believe what I have read, that there 
is a multitude of men and women in Russia who 
live in immured and depressed misery, just as there 
is a multitude in exile. But this other multitude 
that walks the streets, gathers in parks, clubs, the- 
aters, frequents museums, is also a reality, as is their 
unbowed, unapologetic mien. The idea forces itself 
upon one that perhaps the first reality is of the 
past, an incident of a revolution, and the second 
reality is of the present and future, the essence of 
the Revolution in its release of courage, energy and 
confidence in life. ' 

My mind was in a whirl of new impressions in 
those early days in Leningrad. Readjustment was 
difficult, and I lived somewhat dazed. But grad- 
ually there emerged one definite impression that 
has stayed with me and has been confirmed by sub- 
sequent experiences. I have heard altogether too 
much about Communism, about the Third Inter- 
national, and altogether too little about the Revolu- 


tion; too much about the Bolsheviki, even though the 
final rcvolution was accomplished by their initiation. 
I now realize that any student of history ought to be 
aware that the forces released by revolution are not 
functions, in any mathematical sense, of the efforts, 
much less the opinions and hopes, of those who sct 
the train of events in motion. In irritation at not 
having applied this obvious historic truth to an 
understanding of what is taking place in Russia, | 
would have shifted the blame of my misapprehen- 
sion to others—lI felt resentment at those adherents 
and eulogists as well as critics and enemies who, | 
felt, had misled me with constant talk and writing 
about Bolshevism and Communism, leaving me 
ignorant of the more basic fact of a revolution— 
one which may be hinted at, but not described, by 
calling it psychic and moral rather than merely pollit- 
ical and economic, a revolution in the attitude of 
people toward the needs and possibilities of life. 


In this reaction I am perhaps inclined to under- . 


estimate the importance of the theories and expec- 
tations which operated to pull the trigger that re- 
leased suppressed energies. I am still at a loss in 
trying to formulate the exact importance of the 
communistic formule and the Bolshevist ideals in 
the present life of the country; but I am inclined 
to think that not only the present state of Com- 
munism (that of non-existence in any literal sense), 
but even its future is of less account than is the fact 
of this achieved revolution of heart and mind, this 
liberation of a people to consciousness of themselves 
as a determining power in the shaping of their ulti- 
mate fate. 

Such a conclusion may seem absurd. It will cer- 
tainly be as offensive to those to whom Marxian 
orthodoxy constitutes the whole significance of the 
Russian Revolution as to those who have imbibed 
the conventional notion of Bolshevist Russia. Yct 
with no desire to minimize the import of the fate of 
Bolshevist Marxianism for Russia and for the 
whole world, my conviction is unshaken that this 
phase of affairs is secondary in importance to some- 
thing else that can only be termed a revolution. 
That the existing state of affairs is not Communism 
but a transition to it; that in the dialectic of history 
the function of Bolshevism is to annul itself; that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is but an aspect 
of class-war, the antithesis to the thesis of the dic- 
tatorship of bourgeois capitalism existing in other 
countries; that it is destined to disappear in a new 
synthesis, are things the Communists themselves 
tell us. The present state is one of transition; that 
fact is so obvious that one has no difficulty in accept- 
ing it. That it is necessarily a state of transition to 
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the exact goal prescribed by the Marxian philosophy 
of history is a tenet that, in face of the new energies 
that have been aroused, smells of outworn abso- 
jutistic metaphysics and bygone theories of straight- 
jine, one-way “evolution.” 

But there is one impression more vivid than this 
me. it is, of course, conceivable that Communism 
insome form may be the issue of the present “trans- 
ition,” slight as are the evidences of its present 
existence. But the feeling is forced upon one that, 
if it does finally emerge, it will not be because of 
the elaborate and now stereotyped formule of 
Marxian philosophy, but because something of that 
sort is congenial to a people that a revolution has 
awakened to themselves, and that it will emerge in 
, form dictated by their own desires. If it fails, it will 
fail because energies the Revolution has aroused 
sre toO spontaneous to accommodate themselves to 
formule framed on the basis of conditions that are 
irrelevant—except on the supposition of a single 
and necessary “law” of historical change. 

In any case, Communism, if one judges from 
impressions that lie on the surface in Leningrad, lies 
in some remote future. It is not merely that even 
the leaders regard the present status as only an 
initial step, hardly complete even as a first step, 
but that the prevailing economy is so distinctly a 
money economy to all outward appearances. We 
used to speculate what would have been our im- 
pression if we had arrived in Leningrad with no 
knowledge of past events and no antecedent expec- 
tations as to its economic status. It was, of course, 
impossible to denude the mind sufficiently of prior 
prepossessions to answer the query. But I had a 
strong feeling that, while I should have been con- 
scious of a real psychological and moral difference 
from the rest of the world, the economic scene 
would not have seemed especially unlike that of any 
European country that has not yet recovered from 
the impoverishment of war, foreign and civil, 
blockade and famine. 

At first, the impression was one of poverty, 
though not of dire want; rather a feeling that per- 
haps there was something to be said for all being 
poor alike, as if the only communism were that of 
sharing a common lot. But it did not require much 
time to enable the eye to make distinctions. One 
readily discriminated, by means of attire and bear- 
ing, at least four classes, or perhaps one should say 
grades, of the kind one meets in any large city of 
the world. The extremes are not so marked, espe- 
tially on the side of luxury and display. The classes 
shade into one another more than one would find to 
be the case in New York or London. But the dis- 
tinctions are there. Although fairly long lines are 
seen waiting at some shops, especially where food 
is sold, there are no marked signs of distress; the 
people are well nourished; theaters, restaurants, 
parks and places of amusement are thronged—and 
their prices are not cheap. The store windows are 
filled with the same kind of goods one sees any- 
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where, though usually of the quality associated with 
cheap bazaars, children’s toys and cheap jewelry 
drawing the larger crowds at the windows, here 
as elsewhere. What money there is—and, as 
I have said, in quality if not quantity there is a 
purely money economy—is evidently in easy circula- 
tion. 

I have confined myself to the impressions of the 
early days, at least to those which subsequent events 
deepened and confirmed, and to impressions that 
came directly and upon the surface, unaffected by 
questions, explanations and discussion. Special 
knowledge, gained later by more definite inquiry, 
put some of the earlier impressions in a modified 
light. Thus one learned that the chief reason why 
people spend money so freely, and on amusements 
as well as necessities, is because the entire political 
control is directed against personal accumulation, so 
that money counts as a means of direct and present 
enjoyment, not as a tool of future action. Similarly, 
as one goes below the surface, one’s first impres- 
sions of the similarity of the economic system to 
that of any impoverished country is modified by 
knowledge that, while the regime is distinctly cap- 
italistic, it is one of government rather than private 
capitalism. Yet these subsequent modifications con- 
verted impressions into ideas rather than annulled 
the first impressions themselves. The net result for 
me was that a definite reversal of perspective in 
preconceptions was effected. The sense of a vast 
human revolution that has brought with it—or 
rather that consists of—an outburst of vitality, 
courage, confidence in life has come to the front. 
The notion that the Revolution is essentially eco- 
nomic and industrial has in the same degree moved 
to the background—not that it is, even as far as it 
has already gone, insignificant, but that it now ap- 
pears, not as the cause of the human, the psycho- 
logical, revolution, but as an incident of it. Possibly 
it is only because of dullness that I did not reason 
out this conclusion at home. Looking back and 
judging in the light of history, it is perhaps just 
what one should have expected. But since the 
clamor of economic emphasis,-coming, as I have 
said, from both defenders and enemies of the Bol- 
shevik scheme, may have confused others as it cer- 
tainly confused me, I can hardly do better than 
record the impression, as overwhelming as it was 
unexpected, that the outstanding fact in Russia is a 
revolution, involving a release of human powers on 
such an unprecedented scale that it is of incalculable 
significance not only for that country, but for the 
world. 

Joun Dewey. 


(This is the first of a series of articles by Dr. 
Dewey telling what he saw and learned during the 
visit to Soviet Russia from which he has just re- 
turned. In the second article he ‘describes streets, 
shops and sights—“official’ and otherwise —THE 
EpirTors. ) 
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Mob Victim 


The Story of a Man Who Barely Missed Being One 


read about them, as remote things. The 

idea of plodding, peaceable Americans 
turning into snarling beasts seemed almost unthink- 
able. I never expected to see such a thing. But I 
did. And it was my blood they were demanding. 
It was a unique experience. I, to whom life has 
been uneventful, call it an adventure. Therefore 
it was worth while. 

For months I had been working in a small, iso- 
lated community. The population was largely 
Southern. Most people agreed that my work was 
eficient. And I made a number of friends. Then 
the town was suddenly ripped open by one 
of the politico-educational-religious wars that so 
often disrupt small-town life. It was a particularly 
nasty fight. There was a lining up of forces, a 
gathering of tension for some time before the 
climax came. Neighbors turned against each other; 
churches split; the schools divided; and there was 
even dissension in the Ku Klux Klan. Everything 
was set for an explosion. And it was I who touched 
the thing off. 

A misdemeanor was committed. Two men were 
charged with it; I was one of them. Whether or 
not I was guilty does not matter. Since I am writing 
this article, it would be poor sportsmanship for me 
to argue that I was not guilty. It is enough for me 
to say that the other man pleaded guilty; I entered 
a plea of not guilty. I was fined twenty-five dollars 
in a Justice of the Peace court. Ordinarily, offenses 
punishable by such light sentences are not a sufh- 
cient cause to arouse a mob. But the very triviality 
of the affair, and the fact that I was not known 
to be guilty, sheds some light upon the mental proc- 
esses of the mob. 

At noon on the day after the commission of the 
offense I was warned against going to lunch. My 
informer told me that a mob was gathering on 
Main Street; he said they were going to do me 
violence. It is not boastful for me to say that I 
was unafraid. No one who knew these people would 
have been afraid of them. I laughed at the warn- 
ing, and went out to lunch as usual. I expected to 
see some people who would be unfriendly; but I 
had no idea that there would actually be a demon- 
stration of any consequence. 

I met the mob as I approached a small bridge 
over a creek. There were perhaps seventy-five 
persons in it; more were coming. Some of them 
were armed with sticks and stones. There was only 
one thing for me to do; that was to continue the 
way I was going. To have turned back would not 


Ue recently I thought of mobs, when I 


have been discreet; they would have fallen upon me 
at once. Therefore I advanced toward the crowd. 

The thing that impressed me most forcibly was 
the cowardice of the mob. There were people in 
that mob who ordinarily could not be called cov. 
ards. And every member of the crowd was in a 
senseless rage. Yet no one made a move to molest 
me. One blow struck, one stone cast, or even a 
shove, would have set them on me. But no one 
seemed willing to start it. The whole demeanor of 
the mob reminded me of a group of rats. I| do 
not think of myself as a brave man; yet here was 
a dangerous situation, and I do not remember feel. 
ing any fear. The explanation is, I think, that I was 
too much interested in the phenomenon before me. 

As I continued to approach, the crowd began to 
mill about. When I reached them they parted, and 
I passed through. There was a great deal of jostling 
by those around the edges, but no one laid hands 
upon me. There were many obscene exclamations— 
most of them from the lips of women who were 
classed as “respectable’”—but there was no overt 
action. They closed in behind me and followed at 
a distance of perhaps fifty feet. A stone or two 
was thrown, but the psychological moment was past; 
the mob would have to be worked up again before 
it would become dangerous. The group was gather- 
ing size rapidly. Jeering remarks were being hurled 
at me; but they became an unintelligible babble. 
Language as well as persons loses its individuality 
in the mob. 

Arriving at my customary eating place, I entered 
and ordered lunch. The mob drew up outside, 
blocking the doorway. I do not think I shall ever 
go to a zoo again. If animals feel the stares of 
the crowd as I felt them that day, their life must 
be hellish. My back was toward the door, but | 
think I was conscious of every pair of eyes in the 
crowd. As I ate, I found myself trying to explain 
to myself the actions of these people, many of 
whom I had considered my friends, none of whom 
I had harmed. It occurred to me that mob insanity, 
such as I was witnessing, must be an accompaniment 
of a sense of inferiority. Some people, whether 
from isolation, bad fortune, ignorance, ill health, 
or what not, develop a morbid state of mind. To 
their friends and acquaintances they are normal 
individuals, respectable. Yet in their minds they 
are jealously watching others thrive, are seeing their 
friends achieve things beyond them. It hurts. They 
begin hoarding their grievances. Finally they reach 
a point where trivialities assume the utmost impor- 
tance. Then someone, it may be a Negro or 4 
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hite man, commits, or is accused of committing, 
crime; it may be murder, theft, rape, arson, or 
serely a misdemeanor. Excitement flares up. The 
sortion of the population which has been cherishing 
ts wrongs goes suddenly insane. Here is a chance 

9 assert itself, to be master, if only momentarily. 

Result: a lynching or a tarring-and-feathering. ~ 

When I completed my meal, I found that the 

ob had congregated upon an opposite corner. 
They were becoming much more excited and threat- 

ning. Emerging from the restaurant, I encountered 
woman with whom I was not acquainted, but who, 
| learned afterward, was the mother of several 
hildren. She was parading up and down the side- 
alk, shouting and shaking her fist. Her eyes were 

ld, her face distorted. In her expression I saw 
something that could appear only in a human 
ountenance—it was lower than any passion of mere 
prutes. 

This woman, I am confident, had not the slightest 
idea of what the excitement was about. And if she 
had known, there was no reason for her participa- 
tion upon one side or the other. Hers was a mind 
hat could not resist the contagion of mob wrath. 
It was a pitiable sight. She revealed her soul there 
before me; and the revelation was not a pleasant 
me. 

A young man who, a short time before, had 
seemed anxious to be my friend, was one of the 
most active members of the mob; he was directing 
it, or trying to do so. His father is an employee 
of the government, with an office near the place 
where the mob had gathered. From time to time 
the father would rush out and talk to the boy, ap- 
parently urging the young chap to more strenuous 
forts. Then he would return and conduct Uncle 
Sam’s business for a few more minutes. He was 
teaching his son Americanism, as he conceived it. 

A gradual commotion began in the crowd. There 
was a restless shifting about, an eddying around the 
center. Murmurings and occasional shouts rose in 
the air. It was a fine example of energy about to 
break its bonds—you have seen the water surge 
up above the rim of a boiling-kettle, then settle 
back ? 

A girl mounted a curbstone and began to shout. 
And there I saw the most hideous sight of my life. 
Some day I may forget all the other impressions 
which the mob left upon my mind; but I shall carry 
the image of that girl’s face to the grave. Her 
eyes seemed set in her head, and her lips were 
drawn back over her teeth in a snarl. She looked 
as though she would froth at the mouth. The wind 
whipped up her hair, and I gazed upon Medusa’s 
tresses. I turned my head. She had been my friend 
—I thought. A minister moved about among the 
mob, giving advice, reminding them of their vows 
to hang me, doing his utmost to fan the flame of 
anger. He was, I suppose, giving a practical dem- 
onstration of Christianity as he conceived it. 

I started to walk across the street, and the mob 
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ceased its restless surging about and began to 
move toward me. They were coming slowly now, 
with much more purpose than they had shown be- 
fore. 

Then a deputy sheriff appeared. He was re- 
garded as a bad man to cross; and on his hip a 
huge single-action Colt, such as cowboys used in 
the old days, rested suggestively. The mob had not 
yet quite lost its reason. It slowed up at the sight 
of the gun. The officer remarked that things were 
looking bad, placed me in his car, and drove away 
with me. 

After the feeling had died down to some extent 
and the deputies had returned to their homes, | 
was shown placards with the words “hang him” 
written in large letters. Underneath was a penciled 
notice, addressed to a group of people with whom 
I had worked and associated, urging them to 
assemble to discuss means for securing my “down- 
fall.” 

I recognized the handwriting. It was that of a 
girl whom I had considered somewhat above the 
average in intelligence. She is an active church 
worker. We had always got on well together. The 
whole affair was of no consequence to her; yet she 
was urging that I be hanged. 

I wonder if some day, years from now, she will 
remember writing that placard, and, if she does, 
what she will feel. 

CHARLES N. TRAPP. 


Colloquy 


One whose immaculate youth was fringed with wisdom 
Heavy and dark, pulling her innocence 

Closer before she softly flung it from her, 

Asked: And does love pass, too? ‘Then waited, tense, 


For some barrier, though it were weak as music, 

To be raised against that affronting word. 

But for a long minute there was no answer given. 
Nothing moved but her shawl, that the wind stirred. 


Hate, she said, to help them: hate is strengthless, 
But love seems rooted like the hills or the sea. 
Can this be but a vain imagination— 

The heart’s argument with mortality? 


Seeing the quick pulse in her white throat beating, 
Love, they answered, alters, but does not pass: 


Though the fuel is renewed, the fire is one: though the 


waters 
Change, the river cannot fade like grass. 


She, whose immaculate youth was fringed with wisdom, 


Smoothed her grief like some rich silk, nor guessed 
The instant tears that stood in the eyes of her elders 
At such large tumult in so small a breast. 


Basette Devutscu. 
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Indianapolis 


A City of the Middle of the Road 


HAD first thought to begin this article with a 
| line from Sophocles, who, long before prohibi- 

tion, paving contracts and other such modern 
political evils, said: 


Never can a city be secure 
In which all justice and sobriety 
Are trodden under, and a babbler wields 
A rascal goad and ministers the state. 


But then, the words of the Greek dramatist 
imply a rottener condition than I have to describe, 
and it would hardly be fair to use him for my 
source. It would not be fair to him, because he 
could not, back in those days, have imagined a 
condition of dull, dead level of merit such as we 
have; and it would not be fair to us in Indianapolis, 
because our political rottenness is only good, aver- 
age, everyday filth. There is nothing extreme or 
outstanding about it, current hullaballoo to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, except the fuss we make over 
it ourselves. 

So I am minded to begin with a line from Tom 
Marshall’s philosophy. After he had quit being 
Governor of Indiana and had a good job in Wash- 
ington as Vice-President of these United States, 
Marshall utilized his perspective and said, “Indiana 
has produced more first-class second-rate men than 
any other state in the Union.” For “Indiana”. read 
“Indianapolis” and you have my keynote. We are 
long on keynotes and noters in Indiana; Claude 
Bowers is one of our boys. 

Ben Harrison, another of our boys, went back to 
one of the Jews and borrowed a line for Indian- 
apolis—No Mean City; which we translate into the 
traveling man’s words of praise, Not a bad town. 
But Harrison's line is a kind of platform or Sunday 
expression; we'll stick with Marshall’s. 

If I forget myself and begin speaking of Indian- 
apolis and Indiana, it must not be wondered at, 
for the two are inseparable. Indianapolis is in 
everything simply Indiana. Away back in 1820 or 
thereabouts the early Hoosiers decided that the then 

oing-concern cities like old Vincennes and Corydon 
here all geographically impossible as sites for a 
state capital. A capital ought to be in the middle 
of the state, so they decided on the spot where the 
Ohio River, Lake Michigan and the national roads 
cross, and set up the Capitol on the bank of White 
River, west fork. 

They called in an early city planner and set the 
State House and Governor’s mansion in the exact 
center of the plan, in a circle. Around the circle 


they built a square two blocks each way. Street 
were laid out east and west and north and sout 
away from the sides of this square for a mile; an( 
four avenues were traced out on the bias from ecac 
of the four corners. All these streets and avenue 
were named for states, the city even thus ear 
taking on the all-American tinge that visitors 
frequently remark. 

Indianapolis started in life; therefore, with a ve 
definite and precise raison d’étre: created to be the 
state’s capital. But there has been no driving or 
impelling force behind anything else that has hap 
pened to us here. Wagon roads came because the 
early legislators met here; railroads came, and 
paused, en route to St. Louis, Chicago, or wherever 
Virginians, Yankees, Pennsylvania Dutch and othe 
came because our land is fertile; and hill billic 
came from Tennessee and the Carolinas because we 
have some barren slopes that reminded them of the 
misery in which they had been happy back home 
They all came and clotted in and around India 
apolis. 

Natural gas happened to us, and factories seck 
ing cheap fuel clustered and clattered in our back 
yards. A succession of oit booms swept the state, 
bringing more people, and we banked, borrowed, 
brokered and shipped for them, as we were alread 
doing for the earlier comers producing corn, whcat 
and hogs on the rich land all about us. But none 
of us had to plan or contrive any of these things fo 
ourselves, our city or our state. They just naturally 
happened, and so, more or less like Topsy, we 
growed. We growed until now there are more than 
400,000 of us, and before long we will number half 
a million, more than 94 percent of us native-born. 

We do not lay claim to being a superlative city, 
though we can establish several satisfactory super 
latives, such as the world’s largest railroad shops, 
the world’s greatest motor race course, the biggest 
silk hosiery mills in the world, and the greatest per 
capita production of reading matter in this or any 
other world. : 

But we do believe we are the most comparative 
city in America; we can claim more comparatives 
than any other community of which we have heard 
and whose claims we believe. Despite our natural 
wealth and comfort, we have seen a number of 
good things happen to us, better things than can 
happen to other cities. We have been satisfied all 
along, usually refusing to help any of the new de- 
velopments, and sometimes even resisting them. 
Yet we have more than 600 miles of pavements, 
250 miles of street-car lines, 600 miles of sewers, 
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and 550 miles of water mains. We fussed at the 
water company, but it has given us a better water 
supply than most cities enjoy, and at lower rates; 
we squabbled with the electric inter-urban lines to 
keep them off the city streets, but they have made us 
the greatest inter-urban center in the world; and we 
quarreled endlessly with the power companies, with 
the net result that we have plenty of electricity at 
5 rates low enough to attract more factories than the 
treet settled manufacturers like to see coming in and clut- 
SOUtM tering up the labor market. 
©; ang ©=6We used to make a lot of wagons and buggies, 
n cacl and we had a pretty good horse market. The auto 
yenue@il came along, and while our banks refused to gamble 
carlgl with the engineers and salesmen with a view to 
TS sai competing with Detroit for bigness, and though 
several of our early ventures failed, we are now 
2 very making about $100,000,000 worth of automobiles 
be thal a year. And though we did not have a great deal 
Ng OM of capital to put into it, and did not care to invite 
s hap#l outside money in to root out home industry, our 
s¢ tha meat packers are turning out some $70,000,000 
» angi worth of meats a year. 
rever. So we can go on down the line through metal 
ther trades, auto accessories, canning, wearing apparel, 























billic grain and cereal products, furniture, biological and 
S¢ Wl chemical products, until we find a total of four 
>f thei hundred million dollars’ worth of stuff produced in 


10me Indianapolis each year. This does not include our 
dia production of literature, which has for the most 
part no money or market, and less literary, 
value. 

Indianapolis approaches half a million—but no, 
state that is not the way to say it. A population of half 
wed 2 million is about to happen to Indianapolis, which 
‘eady™™ is not inclined to get out and approach anything. 
vheatfill Why should we? Haven't we got more corn, corn 
none¢@™ kings, hogs, cattle, paved roads, and so on, than 
s for most other communities? Why bother to be biggest 
rally when we already are bigger than most, and more 
» Wl comfortable and happier than many of our rivals? 
than Rivals? We have no rivals. We are not in the 
half rivalling business, because we are pretty well off 
Orn. just as we are. 
city, It is not that our people are lazy, for we will 
pe work at the things which interest us. We have been 
OPS, busy with parks, and have built twenty-seven. We 
gest took up golf, and built eight private and six munici- 
Peri pal courses; but it took us several years to jam 
any through a daylight-saving ordinance so that we 
could play the game on other days than Saturday 
and Sunday. We got excited awhile ago and de- 
cided to build a lake. We would have done it, too, 
card but some engineers advised us we had better leave 
ural what little water we had in the river. (This re- 
of minds me of our one unchallenged superlative— 
can Indianapolis is the largest inland or completely dry 
| all city in America. ) 
de- No, we have plenty of energy. The reason why 
em. @ Indianapolis is a comparative rather than a superla- 


nts, tive city is that your Hoosier knows no desperate, 
ers, 
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driving necessity. Look in the Census Bureau tables, 
or in the World Almanac, and you will find Indiana 
ranking from second to tenth among all the states 
in the production or manufacture of all the major 
or basic commodities. The only exception is Indiana 
limestone. We supply about 97 percent of 
the nation’s building limestone—and all we have to 
do is get it out of the ground, cut it up and 
ship it. 

If we ever hit bottom, we might bounce or jump 
pretty high; but we do not know about that, for 
we have never hit bottom. We have always been 
pretty well off, and that is good enough for us. 
Indianapolis, therefore, is an average or a little 
better than average, American community. We have 
plenty of tall buildings, but not the tallest ones; we 
have plenty of fine wide streets and boulevards, but 
not the finest or widest. During the post-war period 
some of our young men hustled out and won for 
Indianapolis the national headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Legion, in consequence of which we are now 
completing a beautiful War Memorial Plaza. But 
that is part of our post-war restlessness, not charge- 
able to our natural or inherent speed. 

Indianapolis is the natural consequence of Indi- 
ana’s natural wealth. If Indiana were first in hogs, 
instead of second or third; first in quantity of corn, 
instead of first in quality; first in lumber, instead 
of being merely in the first dozen; or what not, 


Indianapolis might be a first or superlative city in- _ 


stead of a better-than-most town. And being no 
mean city, after all, may be better than being an 
extreme city, whether best or worst. 

But we do have two qualities that are superlative, 
inevitable consequences of the natural wealth that 
is all about us. We are probably the most self- 
satisfied and the most critical of cities. We are most 
deeply conscious of each other’s shortcomings. We 
produce more ready and willing critics than any 
other city in the United States, although I shall 
admit that I know of none of our Hoosiers except 
George Jean Nathan who has reached any eminence 
professionally. 

Our favorite sport, next to eating our famous 
Indiana fried chicken, is bewailing the ills and needs 
of Indianapolis. We are constantly forming new 
committees and calling new meetings to do some- 
thing for or about Indianapolis. The Chamber of 
Commerce is always starting out on a new program 
of civic betterment. We are always raising a great 
fuss about some little political scandal that another 
city would ignore or smile about. 

The little fellows skimming over the surface of 
things as water spiders skate over a puddle are 
always starting movements. A million-population- 
for-Indianapolis club. A buy-a-piece-of-Indianapolis 
plan. Bigger and better Indianapolis. And so forth, 
and so on. But meantime the trust companies and 
banks increase their resources, and mortgage notes 
enhance in value. The boosters and promoters 
come, make a fuss, and go; the city profits, steadily, 
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inevitably. (We have the biggest and wealthiest 
building and loan association in the world, I think; 
certainly, in the United States.) 

Being inherently critical, naturally satisfied and 
generally cautious, we have headed off all the wild- 
eyed booms and preposterous movements before 
they could do any damage. If we have headed off 
dozens of good ones, too, that is just too bad. But 
maybe not so bad, either, for here’s Indianapolis— 
what's the matter with Indianapolis? But then it 
will not do to ask the question aloud, for some 
booster will misinterpret the spirit of the question, 
and start a new movement to find out what is the 
matter, and correct it. And the fact of the matter, 
all the while, is that nothing is wrong with Indian- 
apolis except a dearth of good safe liquor, an over- 
abundance of critics, and the dull, dead level of 
merit that I have already mentioned, 

One of the latest of the critics or boosters worked 
out a good line of chamber-of-commerce stuff, and 
embodied it in one of our most recent slogans— 
Somewhere in America there is am economic point. 
The plot of that slogan is this: Indianapolis ship- 
pers can reach more cities of 30,000 in twenty-four 
hours than the shippers of any other great manufac- 
turing center. More cities of 30,000 can reach 
Indianapolis in twenty-four hours than can reach 
any other great center. Indianapolis is near the 
center of population, the center of electric 
production, the center of telephone distribution. 
Indianapolis is the economic center of Amer- 
ica. 
That line of thought is fundamental, the best 
piece of thinking any of our boosters has produced 
as yet. It stands out head and shoulders above all 
the other slogans and battle cries, the dead level of 
ordinary good ones, as a mountain would stand 
out of our cornfields. But nothing came of the 
slogan, as a slogan, though the half-million popula- 
tion is coming from the slogan as a fact, because 
some of us had our feet on the ground and knew 
we needed do nothing; some of us were suspicious 
of any boom; and some of us did not care a whoop 
whether Indianapolis ever got any bigger or 
better. 

Materially, Indianapolis does very well, and will 
continue to do very well, whether we reach the half- 
million mark next year or in 1940. The prophet 
before the last prophet, just mentioned, was always 
saying, “Wake up, Indianapolis. Railroads will 
not happen to you again; nor natural gas, nor oil, 
nor electric railways. You've got to do something 
‘or yourself. Wake up!” But he was wrong. We 
are still doing business, more and better and bigger 
business, at the old stand. 

But spiritually—well, sometimes some of us be- 
come discouraged. 

I shall not speak of the Ku Klux Klan, because 
I am the one man in Indiana that knows nothing 
whatever about it. I know nothing of any secret 


society except the Alpha Tau Omega fraternity, 
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and only what any other brother knows about it 
Besides, the Klan has been pretty well exposed by 
Masons, Knights of Columbus, Odd Fellows ang 
even Klansmen themselves lately in purchased and 
published Konfessions. I am not sure whether the 
Klan’s leadership of public morals and politics was 
any lower or higher than the preceding leadership, 
and I would not predict as to the hands that | 
take up leadership following the Klan. 

We had one great newspaper that might have 
led us to higher levels, or at least have steered us 
clear of the Klan’s klutches, but it didn’t. An. 
other of our dailies came along as a fine and lusty 
hell-raiser, won the Pulitzer prize for outstanding 
community service by delivering us from the K!an, 
and surprised the whole town by invading the staid 
Chamber of Commerce for a luncheon in its honor. 
Our other daily goes serenely along and minds its 
business of being a good newspaper. Ido not know 
that any of these three could lead us to high planes 
spiritually or morally. 

Our preachers are a good average lot, staying 
discreetly away from such dangerous and contro. 
versial subjects as companionate marriage and evo. 
lution. Our artists are a good average lot, highly 
esteemed by the rest of us. Our educators, we think, 
are pretty good. We have produced more college 
presidents than any other state, whole rafts of 
them, but only a few, like Coffman of Minnesota, 
Lindley of Kansas, Aley of Maine and Butler, and 
Aydelotte of Swarthmore, really stand out as good 
tall fellows. David Starr Jordan, who was one of 
our boys, started the rest with a fine philosophy 
of education and life, but that was a long time ago. 
We think our Indianapolis schools are good; but 
some educators tell me that whereas in 1900 we had 
the best city school system in the United States, to- 
day we have the best 1900-model system in the 
country. 

We have some people who know and appreciate 
good literature, and can converse almost intelli- 
gently with Shaw or Wells if they visit us. We 
have thousands of poets as good as Eddie Guest, 
and thousands more of laymen who think his verse 
is worth while. Many of us, and this sarcasm is 
plain lése majesté, esteem James Whitcomb Riley 
as the finest type of versifier. We have whole clubs 
of writers, and oodles of people in Who’s Who, for 
whatever that is worth, which must be a great deal. 

A good average fellow will enjoy himself living 
or visiting in Indianapolis, for he will rub shoulders 
with Eddie Guest fans, and play golf with any 
number of fellows who can break a hundred regu- 
larly. But if he is a champion at poetry, or golf, 
or music, and takes his championship seriously, | 
am not so sure. The dead level of merit, or good 
average mediocrity, is not inspiriting outside the 
economic field. 

And yet we do have some other fellows that 
have somehow lifted themselves above the plains, 
above the six-foot corn. Kin Hubbard is here and, 
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although he is shy and retiring, he is most certainly 
the finest American humorist, and you might meet 
him. Booth Tarkington is here too, at least part of 
the time, and you might meet him, or Meredith 
Nicholson. Howard Marmon is here, still making 
good automobiles. They say he is responsible for 
as many current standard practices in motor manu- 
facture as any other engineer. And we have other 
sturdy names, such as Wainwright and Duesenberg, 
and Chevrolet. And our Kingans revolutionized 
the packing industry, years ago, by introducing 
refrigeration. 

You will not see Gaar Williams and John Mc- 
Cutcheon, cartoonists, because they have moved to 
other fields; and so have Ray Long and Roy How- 
ard, and Elmer Davis and others of our boys, 
who might or might not have amounted to as much 
back here in our atmosphere. 

There have been those of us who have raised our 
heads above the dead level or good average of 
Hoosier tradition, but on the whole the dead level 
has been deadening. And yet I don’t know. We 
may not be so badly off, after all. This thing of 
the average—well, have you heard the story about 
the Hoosier traveler en route to New York on his 
first Pullman? 

“George, I'd like to give you a tip. What should 

_it be?” 

“Well, suh, a dollah is about the average, suh.” 

“All right, here you are. What's the matter?” 

“Nothin’, suh, "cept you’s the fust man I eveh 
see come up to the average.” 

And there you are. If Indianapolis comes up 
to the average, it may be the first American city 
to do so; in which case we can appoint another 
committee and organize another banquet at the 
Chamber of Commerce. We might even invite 
Arnold Bennett to come back and tell us to our 
faces what he said, behind our backs—that we are 
the most typical American city, 

Anyhow, Kansas City is welcome to our old 
slogan, The Crossroads of America. We have a 
highbrow one now. Somewhere in America there 
is an economic point. That’s us! 

JONATHAN Brooks. 


Many Mansions 


The last majority attained 
And shut from its small house of dust 
Into the heritage of air 
The spirit goes because it must; 
And halts upon the multiple plane 
To look more ways than left and right, 
And weeping walks its father’s house 
Like something homeless in the night. 
For now less largely let abroad, 
Though but the world they say is mine 
I shiver as I take the road. 

Léonte ADAMS. 
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Concert Reflections 


Mr. George Copeland, Carnegie Hall, October 31, 
1928. 
I 


E PLAYING of Mr. George Copeland has given 
- numerous reflections, here at the end of six dull 
weeks of the new season, to a theater critic, and led him 
into a region where. his credentials are vague if not 
inadmissible. 

We may consider, for example, the basic nature of an art, 
alongside idea, intention, interpretation, mental attitude as 
they might appear in some example of this art—in a the- 
atrical production or theatrical occasion the basic nature 
of the art of the theater will appear in terms of the play, 
the actor—his personality, voice, movement, his delight in 
the thing he is doing and finally the degree of vividness 
with which he comes over the footlight, his theatricality— 
the décor and the directing. The fundamentally the- 
atrical element in it all is the vividness, the vibration, the 
engagement of the audience through some living and in- 
fectious life arising there on the stage. Mr. Charles Bick- 
ford, for one instance, puts every ounce of his business on 
to the audience’s shoulders; Mack and Moran, with their 
kind of exciting totality, are the essence of theater. 
Mr. Walter Hampden, to take another instance, intends 
the best, he has studied the play, chosen it with the noblest 
of purposes; but he is ‘not theatrical. It may be preaching, 
lecturing, description, illustration, that he gives us, but it 
is scarcely the theater at all. Only now and then in cer- 
tain lyric reflective passage does the moment seem to catch 
up and fulfill this player and bring him over into the 
audience. The rest is all dead mask, solemn intention 
and a curious benumbing of the play. 

On this theatrical side—no small part of a concert 
pianist’s stock in trade—Mr. George Copeland is certainly 
no great exponent. A rather far-off presence, a manner of 
receiving applause that is neither persuasive nor calculated 
to keep the audience clapping; an impression of something 
solitary, like a vista; an artist shy because of his own 
distinction, and wilful and sometimes arbitrary because of 
this shyness; a technique without dramatic display or engag- 
ing upheaval; these are not qualities that make the moment 
satisfying to such as find many things at a concert besides 
the music they hear. His quality is basically musical. 

This is to say that in tone, time and rhythm his playing 
has an excitement in it that makes it impossible not to 
listen, and that keeps the audience so unbrokenly attentive, 
whether they like it or not, all during the whole of his 
concert. What he presents is the piano and no other in- 
strument, music and no other art. 

He may be arbitrary in some of his interpretation, going 
away from what the composer means to say, he may slight 
certain passages technically; but he has what certainly 
every composer must desire first of all and above every- 
thing else: the power to turn the piece into music, wrong 
or right in meaning, but music, with its due life and con- 
tagion. For this reason he seems necessary and important 
in these lands of wurs, where there is so much confusion 


about depth, solemn imports, theory and mission. We have 
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so much well meaning study and elaboration that never 
comes alive at all, and that survives, popularly at least, 
only through our Nordic gift of somnolescence and con- 
science where the worthy and serious is involved. There 
is no doubt that soul and idea in art are the final objects 
of our search, in music, for example. But while the spiritual 
idea is ultimate, it is not primary. A man’s last quality 
consists in the ideal, but he is first of all a living man. 
So in any art. It is first of all a living medium, and after- 
ward the thing to be expressed. 

Mr. George Copeland has doubtless as many conceptions 
as most musicians, and very likely more than many, but 
his thought is not turgid enough nor sufficiently unmusical 
in its nature to impress simple beings as studious and intel- 
lectual. There are places, I think, where he could pause 
and let enter into the music a fuller and deeper sense of 
its meaning and his meaning. But often the effect is of so 
musical a statement and technically of such equality in the 
execution of what is easy or difficult, that one is tempted 
to talk of talent and instinct rather than thought. But that 
leads into an endless confusion and amounts in the end to a 
kind of defensive comfort for the speaker. Distinctions be- 
tween instinct and thought are shadowy enough, unless we 
are prepared finally to say that it would be wiser to count 
your heart-beats from the time you were born till you 
died than to have a healthy pulse. The beating of your 
heart is one way of keeping alive, as the conception of God 
or science is another. Thinking is a way of arriving at 
a form; the test of it is the fruit. 


Il 


You listen to the “Adagio” of Grazioli’s or to Scarlatti’s 
“Pastoral-Capriccio,” as Mr. George Copeland plays them, 
you hear certain qualities created—shall we say, for in- 
stance, nobility, freshness of perception, elegance, the tragic, 
the suave—and ask yourself questions. In order to create 
these qualities, is the artist himself, then, noble, say, or 
elegant, suave, tragic? Have these qualities, that is, passed 
with him into action, character and thought? Or can they 
be absent in the other parts of him and appear in one, ‘a 
thought, for example, in his general ideas? Or can they be 
very little even there, and yet lie in him waiting to be carried 
into art, to achieve a form in which nobility is the content, 
a body where elegance or suavity is the soul? Or can they 
be outside him, in the world of men’s lives and minds, 
in the arts and religion, and he, when the moment comes, 
have the power to hear them where another might not, 
as one man hears gradations in tone and pitch that an- 
other is deaf to? Or does he look up toward this heaven 
of the “Pastorale” and “Adagio” as a man might in the 
fields at night, and find patterns within himself by which 
he perceives the patterns of the stars and constellations? 
Or is it even simpler than that, and is he drawn by the 
elements in this music as the moon draws the tides? 


Ill 


I listen to Mr. Copeland playing Lecuona’s “Mala- 
guena,” and hear the thing spread out into all its parts, 
and weave the passionate multiplicity of its texture. I 
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hear all the units of it, each one distinct in itself, sharp 
and complete, and all making together the whole. It has 
something about it that is hard like its own country, 
Spain. For human beings all definities carry a sigh with 
them. The very completeness in outline of such music 
as this is cruel and tragic, though it takes on, through 
its violent life, a power, like passion’s, to absorb and 
delight us. 

Listening thus I am suddenly reminded of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s “Forsyte Saga” and the admiration expended upon 
it. One may see the largeness of the canvas in such a 
work; many generations, characters, customs, changes, 
modes, fashions, clubs and events are here set into the 
design, which, certainly it must be admitted, shows a 
facility of its own, an ease and plausibility that appear to 
go far, and which established a genuine talent and an 
admirable social use. But for all this facility and skill, 
how little creation there really is! The quality that re- 
mains uppermost, as the fatal agent, is insensitivity. It 
appears even in the tone and rhythm of the style. The 
faithful ear, if it is any good and is given a chance, will 
hear in those passages, no matter what. the subject may 
be, beauty, a breaking heart, a betrayal, a social enterprise 
or novelty, a war theme, soup kitchens, youth, landscape, 
death, love, madness or connoisseurship, the same beat, 
the same tone, the same deafness to the inner music that 
these moments out of human experience are bound to 
possess. This author finds all manageable, and writes freely 
where Dostoyevsky would come in blood and tears or 
some saint in vision and prayer; and goes as a spoon might 
go through some ambitious and elaborate soup, without 
perceiving its savor. He can describe and explain any 
part of his matter, because he has never created it; so 
that what he has opinions about has never quite existed 
at all. He never, like Dante, bows his head and looks away, 
at the sight of the love in his lady’s eyes—negli occhi porta 
la mia porta Amore—but is always easy, at home and ex- 
plicable. 

But what a wound and finality and baffling apartness 
there is in this music of the “Malaguena”! There are 
things about it in which we feel quite at home, but as to 
that part of it which is art, the artist himself knows it only 
as a mother might her child; it is as distinct and inexplicable 
as a thing in nature. About the rest we can talk. 

SrarK YOUNG. 


Markert and the Marxes 


HE ARRIVAL of a new pleasure in the theater 
ought always to be noted, even at the expense of 
neglecting a repetition of an old one. That is why I put 
the less known name of Russell E. Markert ahead of the 
four Marx Brothers who have for years been popular in 
vaudeville and in their three most recent shows have be- 
come favorites in musical shows. “Animal Crackers,” in 
which they are now appearing at the Forty-Fourth Street 
Theater, is a good show, with not quite so many high 
moments as “The Coconuts” had, but enough of them to 
show all the Marxian qualities. 
George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind have pro 
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vided them with a witty book and fertile ideas on which 
the Marxes embroider in a totally irresponsible way which 
annoys some people. The worst offender (and the most 
amusing of the four) in this show is Groucho, part of 
whose technique it is to talk volubly and constantly in 
the reasonable hope that you will hear and laugh at half 
of what he says. Absurdities, lunacies, quips, puns pour 
out of him profusely; the worse the puns are, the more 
brazenly he emphasizes them, clearly intending you to be 
amused by his manner, not by his material; and when his 
material is good, he “throws it away,” as the stage di- 
rectors say. The silent Harpo seems to me to have 
fallen off a bit this year, to have become a little mannered. 
But in his best scenes the disarmingly simple character he 
has created, with an inexhaustible trickery underneath, 
comes out beautifully. The butler, for instance, tries to 
put up a bridge table and Harpo assists; as each leg is 
set up the table is turned, and at each turn Harpo turns 
the leg down again until the table is revolving like a cart- 
wheel, the butler agonizing over his task and Harpo stand- 
ing by ever so innocent, guileless and guilty. 

The Marxes, unlike the Fratellini, are not a unit; they 
are four separate comedians who occasionally work to- 
gether, and rarely create a comic group. That is why 
the other two, having less talent, fail to justify the billing, 
although Chico is growing more assured and more comic 
each year, and Zeppo remains a good straight player. The 
scene in which they are all together is chiefly remarkable 
for Kalmar and Ruby’s amusing song, “We Are Four of 
the Three Musketeers.” It is rather a pity that Kalmar 
and Ruby do not let themselves go, for they have written 
some of the maddest songs extant, but they do not put 
them into their shows; the two good numbers they now 
present are both conventional: “Watching the Clouds Roll 
By” and the less featured, superior melody, “Who's Been 
Listening to My Heart?” 

It is in the first of these that the chorus trained by 
Mr. Markert appears and makes everything else secondary. 
Of Mr. Markert’s experience I know very little. In 
“Rain or Shine,” last year, a group of dancers came on, 
exceedingly well trained in the usual peppy manner of 
American dancers, doing everything well and stepping out 
of the average by a single number in which the girls sat 
perfectly still and did what is called a hand drill. Their 
hands, gloved in green, moved to the music. I am told 
this is a revival of an old musical show trick, but in fifteen 
years of fairly faithful attendance I haven’t seen it done 
elsewhere. It was, old or new, beautifully done, with 
rhythmic perfection and a good sense of the design a 
number of hands could create. In one other show, recently 
opened, Mr. Markert trained another good chorus. In 
“Animal Crackers” he exhibits all his virtues. 

A great deal of group dancing in musical shows has to 
be the usual thing; the girls have to come on in some order, 
maneuver, and get.off. The skill of the director consists 
in adding a faint touch of freshness to the basic movements, 
in pointing the line of bodies by a dainty movement at 
the ankle or varying the-monotony of groups of four, by 
suddenly inserting a group of three; he can, in short, be 
a little inventive while observing the tradition. In trick 
dancing the opportunities are greater, for here the good 
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director, bound by the demands of an audience to do 
something difficult, has the chance to make the difficult 
beautiful. Nothing is more tiresome than the most agile 
feat of dancing when it lacks the element of design, and 
becomes the worst sort of acrobatics. In “Animal Crackers” 
the Carsons appear (and if they are a specialty team not 
trained by Mr. Markert they happen to fit into his 
scheme) ; the climax of their dance is where each dancer 
whirls in opposition to the other in such perfect accord 
that they form a lovely unit of motion. 

And finally, Mr. Markert has returned to and perfected 
the hand drill until it becomes supremely fine, reminding 
one of Havelock Ellis’ saying that savages (and the best 
of civilized) dancers can use every part of the body as an 
element in the composition of a dance. Mr. Markert 
limits himself, in this instance, to the hands and arms; 
the head and torso are rigid, the rest of the body con- 
cealed. And the hands move in perfect unison, creating 
designs which ravish the eye; the arms rise in a gesture 
recalling Egyptian figures or move with the mechanical 
precision of the drill in the manual of the soldier or rise 
in a formalization of the gesture of appeal. The move- 
ments have no interpretative significance; they say nothing 
about the music, only give themselves to the music. 

It would be as easy to draw a diagram of elation as to 
draw one of this dance which gives elation. After it 
occurred I could only watch Mr. Markert’s dancers and 
note how, in the more ordinary evolutions, he showed his 
delicate sense of the value of the whole human body in 
line and in masses, how constantly the figures changed and 
enchanted the eye. In one dance the girls wore capes of 
yellow and of green which they animated to make blocks or 
points of color, as masses of repose or of movement. In all 
of the dances something light and dainty had been added to 
pep. The freshness of the whole thing makes me imagine 
Mr. Markert a young man; the perfection of it suggests 
long study of the art of the dance. But, as I have said, 
it is the appearance of a new pleasure which is most note- 
worthy, and I am grateful to Mr. Markert for it. 

Gritsert SELDEs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Catholics and Birth Control 


IR: In the issue of the New Republic dated October 31, there 

appears a letter from Margaret Sanger, containing statements 
alleged to have been made by a “Father P. J. Ward of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council of Washington, D. C.” As I am 
the only person of this name on the headquarters staff of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference (not Council) I presume 
Mrs. Sanger refers to me. I am not a priest, however. 

The statements attributed to me and given by Mrs. Sanger in 
quotation were never made by me and are not a definition of “the 
attitude of the Catholic Church concerning the morals and habits 
of non-Catholics.” 

About two and one-half years ago an official of the American 
Birth Control League came to the offices of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and, without disclosing her identity, asked for 
information on the attitude of the Catholic Church towards birth 
control. She explained she was a non-Catholic. Towards the 
end of the conversation, which was more or less a desultory one, 
she disclosed, in reply to a question from me, that she was an 
official of the American Birth Control League. 
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A few days afterwards this lady returned to my office with 
a typewritten statement, prepared by her, purporting to be a re- 
port of our conversation. It was an erroneous and misleading 
report and the statements therein were not a true record of the 
conversation. I so informed her and expressly gave her to under- 
stand it could not be taken as a statement of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. It was simply a garbled and distorted ver- 
sion of a conversation, written by a Birth Control League official. 

When the American Birth Control League circulated this report 
in March, 1926, it was officially repudiated by the General Sec- 
retary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, in a letter 
to Mrs. Sanger. 

The circumstances under which the representative of the Amer- 
ican Birth Control League came to the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference headquarters, without having made any appointment; 
the hiding of her identity as an official of the League until actually 
taxed with it; the preparation of a report which the American 
Birth Contro! League made every effort to have me endorse, all 
suggest that the whole thing was arranged for purposes of birth- 
control propaganda. The use of this report in the present instance 
is convincing proof that such was the case. 

Patrick J. Warp. 

Director, Bureau of Publicity 

Washington, D. C. and Information. 
IR: The typewritten statement of the conversation our legisla- 
tive secretary had with Mr. Patrick J; Ward was submitted 
to him on March 2, 1926, for amendment or correction. In a 
letter dated March 4, 1926, Mr. Ward wrote to the legislative 
secretary of the American Birth Control League: “ ... there is one 
statement in paragraph two of ‘Facts’ Brought out in the Inter- 
view’ which escaped my attention and which I would ask you to 
correct. ‘Marriage without the desire and responsibility of parent- 
hood and not lived in strict continence, is adultery’ should be 
‘Marriage without the desire and responsibility of parenthood and 
not lived in strict continence is immoral and sinful.’ ... 1 shall be 

glad if you will make this correction.” 

The original report submitted to Mr. Ward was entitled: “Re- 
port of an Interview with Mr. P. J. Ward of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council. (Mr. Ward is directing the organized work 
against Birth Control and has the authority to speak on this matter 
for the entire Council.)” Nevertheless, the only change or cor- 
rection made in this report at that time is the one referred to above. 

On April 21, 1926, Rev. John J. Burke, general secretary of the 
Catholic organization, asked for a further correction of the mimeo- 
graphed report, stating that the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference “has not had to come out in the open, but has been in 
the open ever since the first efforts were made to amend the present 
Federal Penal Code which forbids the United States mails to be 
used for carrying contraceptive information. Kindly make this 
correction.” 

In view of repeated opportunities to correct our report, the pres- 
ent repudiation of his statements by Mr. Ward is rather belated. 

Both officials were given the opportunity to deny the statement 
that I quoted: “It is her duty [the Church’s] to interfere and block 
all legislation that will adversely affect the morals of non-Cath- 
olics as well as Catholics, etc.” Neither has ever done so. 

MARGARET SANGER: 
Founder, American Birth Control 


New York City. League, Inc. 


ls Prohibition a Local Issue? 


S®: For more than ten years I have followed the thought of 
the New Republic and in most instances have agreed with its 
trend. At this time, however, I find myself in violent disagree- 
ment with your position in the matter of prohibition. 

Your error, I think, is caused by your local viewpoint. Because 
the people of New York City so control the state that they are able 
to bring a practical nullification of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
they have created a situation which is substantially different from 
that which obtains in most of the rest of the country. The 
New York habitant seems to feel that prohibition is impossible 
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because in his locality he can readily purchase very poor liquor 
for a very high price. 

However, the country is large and the conditions are differe: 
in different parts thereof. The referendum the New York Gov- 
ernor has sought will be held and the question will be passed 
upon by the voters... .; 

We feel that excessive indulgence in alcoholic liquor is wrong. It 
puts many of us in a condition where we do harm to others. It creates 
a progressive appetite for itself and becomes a social menace. W- 
may continue to use it, but we are not going to vote for it. 

Some day I hope to see a campaign in which progressive thoug)t 
is aligned against reactionary thought. This is not such a 
campaign. 


Kansas City, Mo. Dorr H. Carroi, 


A Discussion of the Kellogg Pact 


IR: I think your readers may be interested to know that a 
conference, dealing with the Paris pact for the general re- 
nunciation of war, will be held in New York City on Saturday, 
November 24, This meeting, under the auspices of the New York 
State Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, will take place 
at the Engineering Auditorium, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, at 
2:30 P. M. The speakers will be Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mr. 
Bruce Bliven and Mr. Alden C, Alley, and the specific theme, 
“Public Opinion As It Affects the Treaty.” The public is invited, 
and admission is free, RutH Morcayn, 
New York City. Chairman, New York State Committee. 


Get Your Money Back 


IR: Among your readers there are some who have put up 

bonds on aliens ordered deported to Soviet Russia. We are 
looking for those readers to advise them that we can get their 
money back through the Department of Labor at Washington. 

The impossibility of deporting to Soviet Russia in the absence 
of diplomatic relations has led the Department at last to see the 
wisdom of cancelling the bonds and letting these aliens go. They 
are old cases dating back to the federal drive against Russian 
Communists, It is an obvious hardship on both aliens and 
bondsmen to be responsible to the government for a contract which 
the government cannot keep. 

Will your readers who know of any such bondsmen get in touch 
with the American Civil Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City? Rocer N. BALpwin, 

Director, the American Civil Liberties Union. 

New York City, 


Britain’s Foreign Policy 


IR: We shall be greatly obliged if you will give publicity to 
the Resolution on “Great Britain and the League of Nations 
Assembly,” printed below. DororHy Woopman, Secretary, 
London, The Union of Democratic Control. 


(RESOLUTION ON GREAT BRITAIN AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ASSEMBLY PASSED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE UNION OF 
DemocraTic CONTROL, SEPTEMBER 26, 1928. 


“The Executive Committee of the U. D. C. views with anxicty 
and dismay the policy pursued by the British government both in 
its relations with other powers and at the Assembly in Geneva. 
It especially condemns (1) the failure to proceed with the evac- 
uation of the Rhineland; (2) the proposals secretly made between 
the British and French governments in regard to naval arma- 
ments; (3) the refusal to agree to a definite summoning of the 
Conference on Disarmament. 

“It regrets that the close association of the British government 
with that of France should have led to the development of 4 
reactionary policy which has seriously damaged the usefulness of 
the League and created amongst other nations a justified cynicism 
and distrust of the good will of Great Britain in relation 
disarmament and peace.” 
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’ Boston 


Boston, by Upton Sinclair. New York: 4. and C. Boni. 
d Twovols. $5. 


PTON SINCLAIR is the leading practitioner of 
the form of fiction known historically as the novel 
of purpose. The use of stories for moral edification began 
in the morning of the race, but at certain periods the prac- 
it tice has achieved special importance. These in English liter- 
a ature have been periods of social ferment, such as the 
years preceding the French Revolution, when Godwin 
wrote in “Caleb Williams” his blasting arraignment of 
the British Constitution and the vice inherent in the pos- 
session of power. Another such period was the middle 
nineteenth century, when the woes of the industrial 
a system moved Kingsley to write “Alton Locke,” Mrs, 
4 Gaskell to write ‘““North and South,” and Dickens to write 
ys “Hard Times.” The novel of purpose has continued to 
hold an honorable place in English fiction between the 
realistic novel, which seeks only to portray the world 
"i as it is, and the romantic, which would provide an escape 
, from it. It has accounted for much of the work of Tolstoy 
d, and Zola, of Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Wells in England, 
ot W. D. Howells, Frank Norris and Robert Herrick in 
America. While these writers used the advancing tech- 
nique of the novel to clothe the didactic element in their 
work, Upton Sinclair has never invoked the principle of 
art to conceal art—he has allowed his intention to stand 
up forth maked and unashamed. Mr. Sinclair has notable 
29 qualities as a novelist of purpose. He has the realist’s 
power of collecting facts. With enormous industry and 
we pertinacity and by all the various methods of observation, 
‘. interviews, reports in and correspondence he 
= follows the trail, from which no difficulty, inconvenience, 
an rebuff or danger can distract him. He has also the quality 
nd of moral romanticism—a conscience stirred in behalf of 
ich the suffering and wronged, and a moral energy capable of 
being transmuted into burning indignation in the presence 
ch of social injustice. His genius finds its natural expression 
cw in the novel of purpose. To the art of fiction we can 
imagine him paraphrasing Newman’s reply to logic: Since 
the process leads to a right conclusion, and was intended 
to lead to it, if art find fault with it, so much the worse 
for art. 

In “Boston” Upton Sinclair finds a subject made to his 
to hand. Here is a human story of two Italian immigrants, 
accepted by society for the value of their necessary labor 
and yet despised, hated and feared by that society for the 
1. tlements aside from the merely physical which they bring 
to it. Beoston is the symbol of that society, a city in which 
the rule of a class is most consciously sanctified by tradi- 
tion and privilege, a class powerful in its solidarity, seldom 
challenged by public opinion. Mr. Sinclair weaves the 
pattern of this story of the two Italians upon the back- 
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es ground of social pride and power. The divine right of 
a kings has never found more extreme expression than the 
veen [gy Uivine right of class, in the institutions which it dominates. 
ma When Mr. Arthur D. Hill, refused by the Supreme Court 











the [of Massachusetts the opportunity to present new evidence 

on behalf of his clients because a year had elapsed since 
ment [i those unfortunate men had been sentenced, contended that 
of 4 Hino law could possibly be meant to take the lives of men 
ss of Hiwho might be proved innocent, Massachusetts justice 
age merely smiled. A touch of irony of which Mr. Sinclair 


makes full use lies in the fact that Boston itself, in the 
course of its history, illustrates the mistakes of the same 
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class power which was invoked against the two Italians. 
The silk-hatted mob which dragged Garrison down State 
Street, the clubs which hissed Robert Shaw at the head 
of his black regiment, were made up of the fathers of 
the men who doomed Sacco and Vanzetti. The back- 
ground is essential to the story. Sacco and Vanzetti might 
have been mutilated and. lynched in Houston, Texas, or 
in Centralia, Washington. Elsewhere than in Boston they 
could not have been subjected to the seven years’ torture 
of legal cat-and-mouse play at the hands of a patrioteering 
judge, only to be given the coup de grdce at the end by 
the big hunters, the Supreme Court, the Governor of the 
state, the President of Harvard University. 

The form of novel which Mr. Sinclair practises usually 
calls for a character who moves through the story, the 
center of the plot, a collector of facts, an observer, an 
interpreter. Many novels of purpose fail because of the 
weakness of this key character. In Kingsley’s “Alton 
Locke” and in Zola’s “Fécondité” we are repelled by the 
activities of the hero, who is so constantly on the move 
to testify to the author’s purpose that he has no life of his 
own. Mr. Sinclair has been fortunate in establishing as 
his major character the widow of an ex-Governor and 
industrial magnate, bearer of a_ three-hundred-year-old 
name in Massachusetts, who, after spending forty of her 
sixty years in playing her part as co-head of her husband’s 
distinguished family, decides at last that she will live 
the rest of life for herself. After his late Excellency, 
Josiah Quincy Thornwell, has had his funeral, stately with 
all the elegant trappings of social and ecclesiastical super- 
stition, Cornelia, his wife, leaves his possessions to be 
wrangled over by their new possessors, and goes out to 
live by her own efforts. Chance takes her to Plymouth; 
there she finds work in the cordage factory, and room 
and board with an Italian family, the Brinis, where there 
is a fellow boarder, Bartolomeo Vanzetti. With her, we 
see the life of Italian peasants thrown into the hard indus- 
trial society of New England. She has an intimate view 
of the class struggle in the strike at the Plymouth Cordage 
Company’s works: she hears the blows of hickory clubs 
on the heads of men and women in the picket line, and 
sees a battered worker borne out of danger by Vanczetti. 
Through him she meets Sacco and other members of the 
Galleani group of anarchists. After a year her family 
discovers her, and she goes back to live in a tenement 
apartment in Boston. 

Before Cornelia’s eyes unrolls the panorama of the next 
ten years: There is the War and revolution in Russia. 
There is the red hysteria, Palmer’s red raids, with their 
toll of suffering and death, and the arrest and death of 
Salsedo, the friend of Sacco and Vanzetti, held in illegal 
custody by the United States Department of Justice. 
Closely following this come the arrest of Sacco and Van- 
zetti themselves for the “Bridgewater Crime” and the 
“Braintree Crime,” and then the two trials, conducted in 
the midst of war hysteria, and with every circumstance em- 
phasized by the state to appeal to the patriotic prejudice 
of the jury. After the conviction Mr. Sinclair shows in 
lucid detail how the evidence against the accused melted 
away, and how new evidence in their favor accumulated 
which the defense could only present in fragments in 
successive motions for a new trial, always met by Judge 
Thayer with his grim decision, “Motion denied.” He deals 
candidly with the difficulties of the defense in the effort to 
raise funds and determine policies through a eommittee 
dominated by Italian anarchists, who were not interested 
in bringing the real criminals to justice, to whom there was, 
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as to Sacco and Vanzetti themselves, something more im- 
portant than the lives of two comrades, however innocent, 
the sacred flosofia anarchica. Finally comes the sen- 
tence; the appeal to the Governor and his special 
committee’ before whom the defense has its chance 
to review its case as a whole, only to find a new extra- 
legal form of procedure as much determined by dullness 
and prejudice as that of the court; the appeal to the 
Supreme Court; the last-minute reprieve; the hurried ef- 
forts to secure a writ of certiorari from a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, or the opening of the files 
of the national Department of Justice, whose pursuit of 
the anarchists and illegal sequestration of Salsedo was the 
origin of the case; and finally the last frenzied demonstra- 
tions about the State House and on Boston Common by 
men and women who were determined that innocent men 
should not die, and were willing to confront the armed 
forces of the city and go to jail by scores in protest against 
this wrong and shame. The last part of Mr. Sinclair’s nar- 
rative is pure reporting, but not the less effective for that. 

Mr. Sinclair would probably say that all his characters 
are drawn from life, but there is a difference between 
those who appear in propria persona and those who are 
disguised as fiction. The latter tend to be types. The 
numerous Thornwell tribe represents various forms of 
privilege and parasitism. There are Cornelia’s sons-in-law, 
Rupert Alvin, the hard-boiled banker, Henry Cabot Win- 
ters, the cynical lawyer, who are involved with other great 
bankers and lawyers in the trial which for a year ran 
parallel with that of Sacco and Vanzetti, for capturing, 
through their control of credit, the business of one Jerry 
Walker, to whom the jury awarded $10,000,000 damages, 
only to have the verdict set aside by the Supreme Court. 
(In this matter Mr. Sinclair follows the Willett case, 
described in the New Republic of January 21, 1925.) 
There are her daughters, Priscilla, the genius of good 
form, Alice, the spiritual vagrant and faddist, Clara, the 
mother of eight. Her grand-daughter, Betty, and her hus- 
band Joe Randall are young radicals of whom Mr. Sin- 
clair is dotingly fond, and whose parts he fattens assidu- 
ously. Cornelia, though bearing a fictitious name, is, Mr. 
Sinclair assures us, a real person, and we can easily believe 
it. Through her eyes we see Vanzetti, the dreamer, the 
learner, the friend and helper of his fellow men, so eager 
for light and truth, so simple, and pure, and humble. The 
character of Vanzetti is drawn from his letters and from 
the accounts of those who knew him. It is impossible 
that he should have maintained his mask and acted a part 
for seven years. Mr. Sinclair is right, and the friendship 
of Cornelia Thornwell and Bartolomeo Vanzetti is a strain 
of pure music in his book. Sacco is both a more primitive 
type and less intimately known, but Mr. Sinclair makes 
him none the less real by leaving his sketch rather in the 
rough. Over against the two victims stand the three 
figures of Lowell, Fuller and Thayer—and they are un- 
forgettable, each in a characteristic and revealing gesture: 
Lowell apologizing to the Italians who testified to Sacco’s 
alibi for calling them liars, and still maintaining the 
assumption that they were liars; Fuller, insisting on his 
reward, the nomination to the vice-presidency, though the 
Republican Convention repelled him, almost in Elizabethan 
terms—‘“Faugh! It smells of blood”; Thayer screaming 
“Did you see what I did to those anarchistic bastards”— 
words which will remain indelibly printed across the face 
of “Massachusetts justice,” slightly smeared by Judge 
Grant’s comment—‘a grave indiscretion.” 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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Halide Edib and the Turkish 
Revolution 


The Turkish Ordeal, by Halidé Edib. New York: The 
Century Company. 407 pages. $4. 


ALIDE EDIB would be a distinguished woman in 
any country in the world. In Turkey, where for 
generations the activities of women were narrowly cir. 
cumscribed, she is a phenomenon—the most convincing 
single piece of evidence that a new social order has evolve: 
in the Near East. The first Turkish woman equipped 
with an American education, she has been a successful 
novelist, journalist, professor, politician, social worker, and 
soldier. In this second volume of her memoirs she has 
described her personal experiences in the critical days of 
1918 to 1922. But she has done more, she has written 
a vivid account of the revolution in Turkey from the 
Mudros armistice, which celebrated the death of the Otto- 
man Empire, to the Mudania armistice, which marked the 
emergence of the new Turkish nation. The book is not 
a translation; it was written in English. It is.notable for 
clarity and for a fine dramatic quality in its descriptions 
of the Greco-Turkish combat and the backwash of that 
bitter war of extermination. In general, the author main- 
tains her poise ; where there is an occasional flash of bitter- 
ness against the stupidity of the Allies and the cruelty of 
their Near Eastern puppets, one feels that it is not without 
justification. No more convincing volume has thus far 
been written of the rise of Turkish nationalism, of the 
almost insuperable difficulties which faced its leaders, and 
of the circumstances which led to its final triumph. In only 
one respect may the book be said to be really disappointing 
—Madame Halidé does not deal adequately with the tragic 
burning of Smyrna; she missed a fine opportunity here to 
set forth all the facts which have thus far been made 
available. 

The author is not the only person who shows to advan- 
tage in these pages. Her husband, the charming and modest 
Dr. Adnan, is truly pictured as one of the main props 
of the Nationalist regime and, in addition, as a fine hu- 
manitarian who gave his strength unsparingly in the as- 
sault on that scourge of Anatolia—malaria. Then there 
is that dashing soldier Refet Pasha, Beau Brummel and 
beau sabreur, who loved the comforts of civilization, but 
who willingly lived in frontier Angora for his cause. A 
second general vividly described is the phlegmatic Ismet 
Pasha, nemesis of Lord Curzon at Lausanne—modest, 
doggedly courageous, keen enough to know what was go- 
ing on, but deaf enough to ignore what he chose not to 
hear. In the opinion of Madame Halidé, it was his mili- 
tary leadership which saved Angora and Turkey from the 
Greek invasion. And high tribute is paid to the Americans 
who cross these pages: Professor Barnette Miller, Miss 
Florence Billings and her co-worker Miss Allan, Mr. 
Charles R. Crane, Professor Isabel Dodd, among others. 

By far the most interesting character study in the book 
is that of Mustafa Kemal Pasha. Commander of the 
Turkish army after the armistice of 1918, he was sent 
into Anatolia the following year to crush popular resent- 
ment against the Greek landing at Smyrna; instead, he 
deserted to the Nationalist cause and became its leader. 
In this move he was dominated not merely by genuine 
patriotism, but by an insatiable ambition; from the very 
first, in Madame Halidé’s opinion, his glove concealed 4 
mailed fist. He was possessed of the energy of ten men} 
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determined to rule absolutely, he could work with the 
h National. Assembly only because of his ability to talk until 
he had “exhausted everyone around him.” He was satirical, 
thoroughly cynical, merciless with shams (although curi- 
y superstitious), ruthless in his methods—even to the 
ee riot of being ‘treacherous to his closest friends An un- 
pe -stionably brave man, “he lacked the courage which can 
ive without a gallery.” “Take any man from the 
in : ” says Madame Halidé, “who is shrewd, selfish, and 
for [utterly unserupulous, give him the insistence and histrionics 
cir- of an hysterical woman who is willing to employ any wile 
ing {gto satisfy her inexhaustible desires, then view him through 
ved [ithe largest magnifying glass you can find—and you'll see 
red JMustafa Kemal Pasha.” Nevertheless, this extraordinary 
ful urkish officer was the “colossal personification” of Turk- 
ind [fish nationalism. “The Turkish people has honored 
has (Mustafa Kemal Pasha as its symbol. For this reason 
of ustafa Kemal Pasha will have a pedestal in the heart of 
ten very true Turk, even among those who have been irre- 
the [iitrievably wronged by him.’”” Among those thus wronged 
tto- [fare Halidé Edib and Dr. Adnan, living in exile in London. 
the Epwarp Meap Ear.e. 
not 


“8 The Stuff That Empires 
Are Made of 


The Life of Sir Martin Frobisher, by William McFee. 
The Golden Hind Series. New York: Harper and 
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en rothers. 276 pages. $4. 
h 
Se UEEN ELIZABETH had at least two of the 


virtues of a great executive: she was an unscrup- 
liar and she knew a man when she saw one. During 
half-century or so that she was exasperating her own 
and bewildering the statesmen of Europe, her 
try emerged from an insignificant position as a northern 
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of a world power. This new destiny, though Eliza- 
h herself was hardly aware of the fact, was chiefly due 
9 the exploits of her ships. The three hundred years of 
hu. (qePanding influence that followed her death had their roots 
a handful of ambitious men, such as Drake, Howard, 
Hawkins and Frobisher. Neither she nor they fully real- 
ved that they were doing more than sack Spanish towns 
» the West Indies and bring Spanish galleons into Ply- 
outh: they were inventing the British navy and merchant 
rine. 

In “The Life of Sir Martin Frobisher” William Mc- 
ce has written a sturdy, seaman’s account of one of these 
tn; and though he has confined himself, like a good 
nili- Meeetapher, to the adventures of Frobisher, the most in- 
Pen. osoce lhe yy ogee Mr. McFee’s tracing of the 
gueus path—and for this Frobisher served as an ex- 
llent Saale he which the new tradition came into 


Liss 


Mr. 
: Martin Frobisher, who once plucked an Eskimo out of 


= sea, kayak and all, and set him down on the deck, 
the a Yorkshire Hercules, with a quick temper, long 
sent Mes, atid a practical mind. He began his career as an 
ent- le pirate, several times in trouble with the police. 


he tom that he graduated, or descended, into the slave trade 


) 


der. Mg" the coast of Africa. He first received royal patronage 
uine hen he undertook to discover a northwest passage to 
very thay; but when his three attempts failed to bring back 
-d afd, he once more sank into obscurity. After his fail- 


nen; 


, which Spain had not yet had time to subdue, into ~ 
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ure as an explorer, he went back for a while to his 
old trade of piracy, this time under Drake in the Carib- 
bean. Meanwhile, the other future heroes of the battle 
with the Armada were getting their schooling in similar 
ways. And when they finally united for the first time, 
in order to repel the Spanish invasion, they brought a new 
type of swift, light ship that out-maneuvered the Spanish 
galleons at every point; commanders that were both reck- 
less and experienced; and crews that were already united 
in a common loyalty. The Armada, made up of huge 
ships manned by slaves of a dozen nationalities, was dis- 
covered to be an unwieldy archaism: British maritime 
power was born, off Plymouth Sound and the Isle of 
Wight, in the summer of 1588. But it had been conceived 
in the heat of the slave trade, the greed of piracy, and 
the arctic rigors of exploration on the coasts of Greenland. 

Mr. McFee logically makes the triumph over the 
Armada, of which he gives a clear, running account, the 
climax of his book. From that time on, Frobisher enjoyed 
fame, responsibility and wealth. He devoted himself to 
serving the Queen with loyalty and good sense, and solidi- 
fying his own position. For he had risen from obscurity 
and lawlessness to the rank of Admiral, and had accumu- 
lated loot to the tune of thirty or forty thousand pounds, 
which he had salted away in landed estates: he was indeed 
the stuff that Empires are made of. 

“The Life of Sir Martin Frobisher” is not intended 
as a contribution to history, but as a popularization. 
As such, it has the double interest of an adventurous tale 
and a seaman’s interpretation of a great sea-going period. 
Except for a somewhat tiresome resentment against the 
arrogance of Spain—which seems to have been natural 
enough in the first half of the sixteenth century—Mr. 
McFee writes with an open mind and a plain, vigorous 
style. His language never rises to the vividness of great 
prose that the deeds he chronicles invite; but his book 
is soundly and interestingly written. 

Lawrence S. Morris. 


Psychoanalysis as Prophet 


The Future of an Illusion, by Sigmund Freud. Trans- 
lated by W.D. Robson-Scott. New York: Horace Live- 
right and the Institute of Psychoanalysis. 98 pages. $2. 


HE “illusion” of Dr. Freud’s little book is religion. 

Religion, we are told, is the “universal obsessional 
neurosis of humanity. It, like the child’s, originated in the 
Ocdipus complex, the relation to the father. According 
to this conception one might prophesy that the abandon- 
ing of religion must take place with the fateful inexora- 
bility of a process of growth, and that we are just now in 
the middle of this phase of development.” There are 
many who would need a less formidable terminology with 
which to warn off the future from religion. 

Culture, in all probability, “must be built up on coer- 
cion and instinctual renunciation.” All men are, at bottom, 
anti-cultural, and if they submit to its demands it is 
largely, thinks Freud, because of certain terrors, which 
have been fastened on to them, of the dire consequences 
which would ensue if the fantasied will of a projected 
father-image—often referred to as God—is flouted. Really 
mature human beings manage to see, with the unmystical 
light of the intelligence alone, that cultural values cannot 
be maintained without some individual sacrifice of the 
deeply buried instinctive wishes, such as incest, cannibalism 
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and murder, which are so easily demonstrated to bother 
Freud's inevitable triad of children, neurotics and savages, 
but the vast majority of mankind, even a number ~of 
psychoanalysts, have not dared to trust their intelligence, 
but have preferred to get themselves ordered around by 
the bugaboos of religion. Needless to say, it is the antique 
remorse for the slaying of the primordial father by his 
exasperated children—see “Totem and Taboo” for the 
authorized version of this drama—which motivated the 
creation of God and his religion. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that mankind can forever 
go on underpinning its culture with such cloudy, fear- 
born stuff as all that? What neither Atlas nor fabled 
elephant, even elephant supported by tortoise, could in the 
end accomplish for a stable mother earth, that neither 
ghostly Father nor his dark wishes can be expected to do 
for culture and right living. To be sure, it is perilous to 
expose the dread truth, and Freud has some uneasy sen- 
tences on this seore. “Culture has little to fear from the 
educated or from the brain workers. ... But it is another 
matter with the great mass of the uneducated and sup- 
pressed, who have every reason to be enemies of culture. 
So long as they do not discover that people no longer be- 
lieve in God, all is well. But they discover it, infallibly, 
and would do so even if this work of mine were not pub- 
lished. . . . Is there not a danger that these masses, in 
their hostility to culture, will attack the weak point which 
they have discovered in their taskmaster? If you must 
not kill your neighbor, solely -because God has forbidden 
it and will sorely avenge it in this or the other life, and 
you then discover that there is no God so that one need 
not fear his punishment, then you will certainly kill with- 
out hesitation, and you could only be prevented from this 
by mundane force.” 

All of which may prove Freud’s courage in braving 
ostracism from Heaven and its spokesmen on earth, or 
merely that psychoanalysis is less exciting as social philoso- 
pher and prophet than as clinician. 

Epwarp SAPiR. 


The Hogarth Essays 


The Hogarth Essays. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 336 pages. $3. 
O*. E wonders in what sense the several contributors 
to this interesting collection may be said to con- 
stitute, as the publisher’s note insists, a group; whether 
their kinship is really more profound than the accident of 
their having each appeared, at one time or another, in the 
attractive format of the Hogarth Press pamphlet series. 
Certainly there is little in common between the brash jour- 
nalism of Miss Rose Macaulay’s assault on the journal- 
ists and the subdued ardors of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s excava- 
tions among the seventeenth-century poets. Nor can we 
believe that Mr. Roger Fry, with his acute passion for 
formal relations, is actually a’ close to Miss Gertrude 
Stein, with her equally acute passion for informal rela- 
tions, as their two names next each other on the contents 
page might suggest. The charm of the volume, and its 
importance, are, on the contrary, in the variety, rather than 
in the resemblance of the points of view represented. It is 
stimulating to watch so many different ideas, styles, modes 
of expression rubbing shoulders with each other within 
the enforced intimacy of a single set of boards; it is impor- 
tant to have testimony that intellectual activity in our day 
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is so much alive as to possess this variety. There is a self. 
consciousness of the present and a solicitous consciousness 
of the future running through almost all these essays: 
Mr. Robert Graves’ “The Future of the Art of Poetry” 
may be taken as a particular consideration of the larger 
“Prospects of Literature” treated by Mr, Logan Pearsall 
Smith. In Mrs. Woolf's own contribution, the celebrate 
paper on Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown, we are offered , 
fresh and altogether ingratiating statement of the case {o; 
the modern novel. Of a different nature, certainly, but 
none the less welcome, is Miss Bosanquet’s “Henry James 
at Work,” which contains certain rare little facts abou; 
the Master’s routine of composition as illuminating ; 
whole treatises on his work. The collection as a whole. 
including some of the most distinguished critical writing 
of the generation, justifies itself on other grounds than 
that of convenience. 
WILLIAM Troy. 


Cursory Rhymes 


Cursory Rhymes, by Humbert Wolfe. New Yori: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 124 pages. $2. 


NE has come to expect certain things of Humbe 
Wolfe as a poet. He has created a style distinctly 
his own—one in which subject-matter is thinned in expres 
sion to fit the artifice of its rhyme and rhythm, resulting j 
a brittle, crystal clarity. He has written serious poetry of 
merit on this structure—his sonnets are less successful 
but he has wielded these stylistic inventions to complete 
success only in “Kensington Gardens.” In “Curso 
Rhymes,” verse of the same character, freshness is lacking 
His devices are obviously just devices; they are too math 
matically correct, too deliberately calculated, to remair 
covert instruments of expression; they click, for the mos 
part, quite emptily. 
Of amusing exception—and, strangely enough, mo 
ordinary in style—is “The Return of the Fairy” whe 
banished from fairyland to London, 


found to her horror 
that nobody clinches 
a bargain with persons 
_ Of less than two inches. 
Her life on earth is entertainingly, ingeniously developed 
Her housing difficulties settled, staff difficulties—‘“wh 
were too tall by about seven foot and a half”—ensuei 


So she had to employ 
a mouse for a cook 


(who ate every page 
of the recipe book) 
Her final return to fairyland has real charm. Here th 
Humbert Wolfe of precise, cool, but colorful phrase, « 
fine clean image, comes signally to the front. Juvenile 
these verses are in content, they need adult appreciatic 
On the whole, however, this volume is rather tediou 
Mr. Wolfe says that all we will find here is somethis 
he has had in mind since he was six, and adds 
if it’s rotten 
it only shows that I’ve 
forgotten. 











Perhaps he should ask himself Kenneth Grahame’s qv 
tion: “Can it be that I too have become an Olympian?’ 
Exuinec AANNESTAD. 
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THE WHITE CAT 
By Comtesse D’Aulnoy 
Illustrated by Elizabeth MacKinstry 
Edited by Rachel Field. 

In France, and with memories of a childhood in 
France, this distinguished illustrator completed her 
work for these famous French fairy tales. A beauti- 
ful gift book with eight full pages printed in delicate 





Illustrated by 
Berta and Elmer Hader 


Peter wasn’t very large, but 
he drove the old No. 44 across 
the continent. $2.00 


The Land of Dreams 
By William Blake 
Illustrated by Pamela Biance 


The artist has selected her fa- 
vorite poems from Blake and 
illustrated them with charm and 
understanding. $2.00 


MERCY AND THE MOUSE 
Pictures and story by Peggy Bacon 


The author of The Lion-Hearted Kitten has made 
another equally amusing book of short stories for 
small children. $1.75 


MENAGERIE 


By Mary B. Miller 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell 


Poems that boys and girls will love about animals 
on the farm and in the zoo. 





$1.75 4 






ATLANTA 








Have you seen our new catalog 
Macmillan Books for 
Boys and Girls? 


“HE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
DALLAS 


MACMILLAN BQDKS 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


cb 


THE ROAD TO CATHAY 
By Merriam Sherwood and Elmer Mantz 
Illustrated by William Siegel 


The journeys of four great medieval explorers in 
the Orient, woven into one story of adventure and 
travel. There are three colored maps of these 


Illustrated by Langdon Kihn 


An adventure story for older 
boys of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. $1.75 


colors, and many pen drawings. $3.50 FP journeys. $3.50 

The Wonderful ASIN) al Andy Breaks Trail 
Locomotive Pr BX RRS BBA By 

By Cornelia Meigs CK SO A NE a Constance Lindsay Skinner 


The Trumpeter of 
Krakow 


By Eric Kelly 
Pictures from Poland 


A mysterious and beautiful 
crystal is the center of this ex- 
citing story of medieval Poland. 

$2.50 


BOGA THE ELEPHANT 


Pictures and story by “K. O. S.” 
(Baroness Dombrowski) 
Boga lived in the heart of the jungle where he had 


very amusing experiences. $2.50 


THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER 
By Boris Artzybasheff 


Five famous poems in a new sort of fairy picture 
book. $2.00 







SAN FRANCISCO 
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Modern Catholicism 


Catholicism and the Modern Mind, by Michael 
Williams. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial 


Press. 348 pages. $3.50. 


N many ways Mr. Williams’ contribution to the Cath- 

olic controversy is interesting and curious. Its interest 
chiefly centers in the fact that this avowed champion of 
orthodox Roman Catholicism, this semi-official spokesman 
of the American Catholic Bishops (and of the Pope on a 
recent occasion), this “most influential lay Catholic of 
America” (Cover-leaf), this author of many pious book- 
lets, should have gone over to the side, not merely of 
advanced Liberalism, but apparently of Modernism. 
“Catholicism and the Modern Mind” is impregnated 
with theology unorthodox from the Roman point of view, 
while bitterly opposed to Protestantism and “the deadly 
doctrine of private judgment.” It is, on the one hand, ag- 
gressively, at times offensively, polemic—as when Mr. 
John Jay Chapman is accused of abandoning in his writings 
about Catholicism “the ordinary usages which govern 
lawyers, scholars and gentlemen.” On the other hand, it 
is as insidiously (I speak here the language of. a heresy- 
hunter) and extravagantly heretical. The apogee of Mr. 
Williams’ Modernism is reached when he affirms that the 
truth, the divine truth of the Catholic Church is “unprov- 
able in any ordinary sense of that word.” With this “new” 
doctrine, non-Catholics will be in hearty agreement, but 
no Roman Catholic will read it without a sense of horror! 
Tyrrell and Loisy never went so far—yet it comes from 
“the most influential lay-Catholic in America.” 

But this fundamental heresy is backed up by a heresy 
equally obnoxious to Rome. Mr. Williams regards “En- 
cyclicals,” which Cardinal Gibbons called “the most 
weighty authority in the Church,” which every Catholic 
knows to be norms of opinion and conduct binding on all 
Catholics, as mere “considered opinions of individual 
Popes,” not of necessity “binding laws of the Church.” 
Of course they are, Mr. Williams, always and of 
necessity! 

Mr. Williams appears to sympathize with the “over- 
whelming [Catholic] American doctrine” against “the re- 
sumption of the Pope’s acknowledged place as head of a 
State”—and he would like non-Italian Popes and so forth. 
Is he unaware of the censures of Rome for the publica- 
tion of such teachings? To him, as “an old newspaper 
man,” Pius X wrote in 1903 (December 18): “It is the 
duty of Catholic journalists to keep alive in the minds of 
the people the conviction that the Holy See finds itself in 
an intolerable position since the invasion of its civil 
principality.” “Catholicism and the Modern Mind” is curi- 
ous, as well as interesting. Professedly written in “the 
praise of the Holy, Roman, Catholic Apostolic Church,” 
and obviously “having special reference to religion and 
morality,” it has not, as Pius X (Pascendi Dominic 
Gregis) ordained that such books should have, an “im- 
primatur” or “nihil obstat.” Neither does Mr. Williams 
make any acknowledgment to the Atlantic Monthly for 
reprinting an article therefrom. But as against these sur- 
prising omissions it must be remembered that it was “put 
together” in a Trappist monastery in Kentucky during 
Holy Week last, whither the author had gone to make a 
Spiritual Retreat, with “apples and oranges and cigarettes 
and a bottle of castor oil.” For, as he tells us, mystic 
though he be, “it is well to purge the body as well as the 
soul when you go into Retreat.” E. Boyp Barrett. 
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Fiction Notes 


Samson, by Robert Collyer Washburn. New Yor}: 
J. H. Sears and Company, Inc. $2.50. 
R. WASHBURN has written a novel which, in 
spite of certain obvious defects, introduces to the 
public a writer with an unmistakable gift for the com- 
position of beautiful and living prose.. The defects of the 
book derive almost exclusively from its self-consciousness, 
its awareness of audience. First of its faults is a tendency 
toward facetiousness, accentuated at times until the work 
slumps to the level of Fourteenth-Street burlesque in its 
effort to “get a laugh.” Another fault, perceptible with 
less frequency, is the excessively literary quality of its 
satire, which becomes at last derivative and over-written. 
In all the more solemn moments of the tale these blemishes 
—due above all to a dangerous desire to please—are 
washed away in the torrents of a richly lyrical style. The 
lament of Samson in the last chapter is a Biblical para- 
phrase of such quality that one doubts whether any other 
writer now working could have brought it off. In this 
and similar passages the author dares to use lines from 
the Bible as the groundwork upon which to embroider his 
own complex and imaginative prose, and no higher praise 
could be given him than the statement that on some of 
these pages one does not know where the Old Testament 
stops and Mr. Washburn begins. The book as a whole 
is as self-conscious as a suite by Ravel, and far less fastid- 
ious. But it does occasionally rise to heights which author- 
ize confidence in its author’s future. V. S. 


Prelude to a Rope for Myer, by L. Steni. New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial Press. $2. 
OGOZHIN cast in the part of a London Jew. 
Myer is the proprietor of a cinema, and is deeply 
in love with his part-time mistress, who is a gold-digger of 
the worst sort. The events leading up to his crime are 
narrated in a manner that seems at first over-literary for 
the sordidness of the subject; but the style is a kind of 
filter through which these police-blotter facts are sifted 
into tragedy. This is a first novel, exceptionally well done. 
T. S. M. 


Black Country, by Bruce Beddow. New York: Doudle- 
day, Doran and Company. $2.50. 
NOTHER author flouts our precious technique of 
the novel. Considerations of style and structure look 
trivial against the reality of Bruce Beddow’s English coa! 
country in the period when the unions were fighting for 
life. The book simply sets a three-dimensional scene about 
the pitmen who risked their lives to win bread for their 
families, and risked their families’ bread to help their fel- 
low workers. And these in turn serve as background to 
the struggle of George Rudd, unwilling Messiah, torn by 
his mother’s fanaticism and his own conflicting devotions, 
forced in the end to renounce all because he could not 
renounce part in time. George’s tragedy and his author's 
achievement lie in the fact that behind his speech-making 
this Messiah was just a pudgy, sensitive, precocious adoles- 
cent. It is some years since Dreiser first triumphed over 
his own amorphous style, scoring a victory for matter 
against manner. ‘Today when we take for granted a 
medium that is steel-polished or artfully crude, the feat 
is more difficult. But “Black Country” shows that it can 
still be done. 
E. G. 
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BORZOI GERMAN LITERATURE 





The Devil’s Shadow 


by FRANK THIESS 


“Those of us who read the first novel of Frank Thiess to be translated into English—The Gateway to Life—will 
open the second with a thrill of expectancy. In it Herr Thiess, of the younger generation of German novelists, 
continues a great undertaking in a great way. The Devil’s Shadow is an epic of adolescence. Caspar Muller, 
whom some of us must remember as one of the lively group of students in the first novel, represents the type 
of pseudo-intellectual, talented, attractive and unstable, who follow every light that flashes in an ecstasy of 
ego-worship. His gradual disintegration is the more ironic in that it seems, to himself, success . . - Women, 
some charming, some disreputable, come into his life, but his passions of the flesh are always secondary to his 
great passion for himself. With mental facility, but no strength, he justifies his weaknesses by materialistic 
philosophy, and dabbles successively in gambling, politics and blackmail. We leave him on the way to America, 
outlawed and expatriated, but complacent in his new position as agent for a sort of high-finance Venusburg, a 


colossal organization for elegant debauchery.”—The Philadelphia Inquirer 


$3.00 


Also by Frank Thiess: 
THE GATEWAY TO LIFE 


Defeat 


by RICARDA HUCH 


A novel of Garibaldi and his times by Germany’s 
foremost woman writer. “She too, reads swiftly and 
surely, not untenderly, the hearts and souls of her 
people, and they stand before me as veritable rein- 
carnations. She has a wonderful gift of language .... 
It is a graphic and gripping story.”—Baltimore Ay 


Trenek 


The Love Story of a Favourite 
by BRUNO FRANK 


A vivid portrait of Frederick the Great. “Although 
a tale of love, fascinating in its first sweet flowering, 
pathetic and tragic in its sorrowful termination, 
Trenck is permeated with the essence and soul of 
Frederick.” —Baltimore Sun $2.50 


Alse by Bruno Frank: The Days of the King 


Prisoners All 


by OSKAR MARIA GRAF 


Prisoners All is one of the most astounding autobiographies ever published. Its author, Oskar Maria Graf, 
was born in 1894, the son of a Bavarian baker. After working as elevator boy, miller, baker, and post-office 
assistant, he fought in the great war and was involved in the Eisner revolution of 1918. He became known for 
his stories of village life and in 1927 his frank biography, Prisoners All, brought him fame. Thomas Mann said 
of it: “For a long time I have not been so completely captured, astounded, and overwhelmed by any book as by 


this personal record.” 


Bonaparte 


by FRITZ VON UNRUH 


Within the narrow limits of this play we have confined 
all that made Napoleon what he was—his genius, his 
ambition, his genuine vision, his vanity, his egotism, 
his utter unscrupulousness, and, above all, his almost 
insane love for Josephine, with its corrollary passion 
for an heir. $2.00 
Also 
The 


Fritz Von Unruh: 
ay of Sacrifice 


$4.00 


The Devil 


by ALFRED NEUMANN 


“Herr Neumann has written it as if he had not a pre- 
occupation upon earth but to tell an astonishing tale. 
What he has actually done is take a piece of history 
of a past era and turn it into an illuminated piece of 
the history of the human soul. And that is to say that 
he has also created, by the same act, an additional 
piece of the history of the novel.”—Wilson Follett, in 
The Bookman $3.00 


At all bookshops 


ALFRED :A- KNOPF : Publisher 
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Whither 
Mankind 


A PANORAMA OF MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by CHarLEs A. BEARD 
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66 R. BEARD’S aim in this 
most modern symposium 
has been to set up a balance sheet 
of our machine civilization. He 
has summoned to 
the task a group of 
eminent men each 
of whom casts up 
HU SHIA an audit of his own 
special field of in- 
cae terest in contempo- 
RUSSELL rary life; and most 
oe of whom write viv- 
idly and well. Dr. 
Beard and his col- 
leagues have the 
courage to face the 
sehsels aiinieaie modern world as it 
—— is, and at the same 
ee ee time have intellec- 
a tual power enough 
PE TES to maintain their 
neeniens balance in the wel- 
eae y ter of emotions 
reno which the prospect 
SIDNEY WEBB produces. In the 
bombardment of 
impressions they 
take observations 
of meaning and value and at- 
tempt to calculate the implica- 
tion of what they see for the fu- 
ture of man. Every one throws 
out a challenge that cannot be 
ignored.”—New York Times. 





The Famous 
Contributors 


HENDRIK W. VAN 
LOON 


EMIL LUDWIG 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
Cc. E. A. WINSLOW 








GEORGE A. 
DORSEY 


JOHN DEWEY 


CHARLES A. 
BEARD 








FIRST PRINTING 
75,000 COPIES 
Over 400 Pages 
PRICE, $3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The One and the Other, by Richard Curle. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.50. 


HEN a critic publishes his first novel, the public 

is apt to take a rather ghoulish interest in the 
event. Can he, people wonder, meet his own exacting 
tests? Richard Curle, Conrad’s literary executor, sur- 
vives the ordeal with only moderate success. “The One 
and the Other,” a tale of two brooding and passionate 
brothers who love the same woman, is written with a 
kind of suave distinction. It dramatizes the emotions, the 
dark, concealed impulses of some half-dozen men and 
women who are drawn together, one stifling London 
summer, by a curious combination of causes which stretch 
back into the past and have their root in foreign lands. 
The book has the elements of a powerful spiritual melo- 
drama, but it lacks any vitalizing spark, any stinging 
reality. Mr. Curle does not deal convincingly with raw 
passions. His intricately conceived characters are products 
of artifice, not of life, E. H. W. 


The Whisper of a Name, by Marie Le Franc. Trans- 
lated by George and Hilda Shively. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2. 


HIS book, exquisite in its simplicity, has the sus- 

tained beauty of a lyric. It is unmarred by any false 
note. On the Breton moors, windy and sea-beaten, which 
offer her a refuge from disturbing memories, Eve meets 
a mysterious child-like man whom the villagers call Big 
Louis. Glorious in body, his mind and memory have been 
affected by shell-shock, and yet he has a patient dignity, 
a curious inner integrity which prevent him from being 
pitiable. She gives him food and shelter, makes him her 
companion, and slowly the two are drawn together by 
some half-mystic bond which almost destroys the necessity 
of speech between them. The barriers imposed by Eve's 
sophistication crumble imperceptibly, and their relationship 
ripens to fruition with easy and perfect naturalness. Such 
a plot needs delicate handling, but “The Whisper of a 
Name” has a spiritual purity, an essential rightness, which 
make it a rare and lovely creation. E. H., W. 








Contributors 


Cuartes N. Trapp is a pseudonym. The article to which 
it is signed amply explains why the author does not | 
care to make his identity known. 

Basetre Deutscu is the author of “In Such a Night,” and | 
other books. : 

JonaTHAN Brooks is the pen name of an American novel- 
ist, a resident of Indianapolis. His book, “High 
Ground,” has just been published by Bobbs-Merrill. 

Lféonte Apams is the author of a book of poems, “Those | 
Not -Elect.” } 

Epwarp Meap Earte, the author of “Turkey, the Great | 
Powers, and the Bagdad Railway,” is associate profes- 
sor of History in Columbia University. 

Lawrence S. Morris is a contributor of sketches, stories 
and articles to various periodicals. 

Epwarp Sapir is associate professor of Anthropology at 
the University of Chicago. 

WAM Troy is an instructor at New York University 
and one of the editors of The Figure in the Carpet. 

E. Boyp BARRETT, many years member of the Jesuit Order, is 
now a psychoanalyst. He is the author of “The New | 
Psychology” and other books. ' 


E.tinc AAnnestap is on the editorial staff of W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company. | 
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Sacco and Vanzetti 
speak for themselves 


The most important evidence is now avail- 
able—the evidence revealed in these intimate 
letters written during seven years in Massa- 
chusetts prisons. 


THE LETTERS OF 


SACCO AND 
VANZETTI 


Edited by Marion Denman Frankfurter 
and Gardner Jackson 


A record more eloquent than all the plead- 
ings of lawyers is revealed in this human docu- 
ment just published. The intimate pictures of 
prison life, the comments on men and ideas, the 
notes on the progress of the case, and above 
all the touching personal details, give this vol- 
ume a fascination that can only be had from 
first-hand~- sources. These letters present the 
other side of Americanization—the immigrant’s 
side. 

The volume is sponsored by this international 
committee : 

Joun Dewey 


THEODORE DREISER 
Horace KALLEN 


SINCLAIR LEwis 
RoMAIN ROLLAND 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
H. G. WELLs 
STEFAN ZWEIG 


In addition to nearly 300 letters, the book contains 
biographical notes, a complete and impartial record of 
the case, Sacco’s and Vanzetti's speeches before the 
Court, Vanzetti's famous letter to Governor Fuller, 
and Vanzetti's last statement. Illustrated with por- 
traits ef the men and facsimiles of their handwriting. 

$2.50 
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The battle 
of “‘obscene’’ books 


The case against censorship is here presented 
in lively style; the curtain is lifted on the whole 
comedy of errors of a social system. 


TO THE 
PURE... 


A Study of Obscenity and the Censor 


by Morris L. Ernst and 
WILLIAM SEAGLE 


ALDOUS HUXLEY writes: “I found it an 
admirable book completely adequate to the sub- 
ject; full of valuable information, scholarly and 
sensible. If the world were inhabited by rational 
beings, every would-be book-censor would go 
out of business the moment he read To The 


Part:. = 


HAVELOCK ELLIS: “It is a great satis- 
faction to see this important question discussed 
not only with such wide knowledge of the facts, 
but in so sane and reasonable a spirit, and with 
such sound judgment on all the main issues. 
This question will, before long, prove one of the 
most vital problems we have to deal with in 
our social life. The names of the authors of 
this book cannot fail to take a high place in the 
noble record of this great struggle against 
superstition and immorality.” 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN: “A first rate con- 
tribution to the analysis of our civilization at 
one of its crucial points. I read it with fasci- 
nated interest, with joy and yet with a kind of 
despair.” $2.50 





30 Irving Place ‘THE VIKING PRESS 


New York City 
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LECTURES -——::—— THEATRES —:—— RECITALS 
rr 
LECTURES Only New York Appearance This Season 
November, 7 ANITA PLYMOUTH Pais ERLE 


BLOCK 
A reader of foreign plays of the Theatre Guild begins 
a course of six lectures on: 


“Significant Plays ef the Current Season” The great Amer- _— Set of 


In her first lecture the play "MACHINAL?* will be ican mime—New og oe 
discussed. ne ag York Times. n aters ® best— 
ete (sia lectur 
Single admission. at > yh : , Aity cents New Youn 


November 8~ADDIE WAI WAITE HUNTON 


November 14, 1928 








gives a third lecture in the course on: Premiere on oy ’ 
“The Place of Woman in Our Changing Civilization.” 
Bubject: |“ “A Negro Woman Looks at Western Cfvili- Of 11 EPISOD ES eF orm 
zation.” 
said athe ane en en few geet Se alg time—Loeouis Untermeyer. penins 
rebate i tI 8 shone with genius—Gilbert Seldes. Unap seachabionimiwenn Cush- 
November 14~—LEWIS GANNETT ing, Eagle. Held audience in spell—Londen Star. “phe 
will begin a course of six lectures on: is actress, dancer and supreme mime in one—London Era. A really 
“An Interpretation of the Life of Uur Times.” remarkable gift—Lendon Times. Indefinable. . blessed with a 


First subject: “America: What is it?” 


Sia lectures, $3.50 
Single admission, Seventy-five cents 


ALL LECTURES BEGIN PROMPTLY AT 8:15 P. M. 


Ofte COmmunrry CHURCH 


OF NEW YORK 
Park Avenue and Thirty-feurth Street 
For information or tickets apply Church office 
12 Park Avenue 


tragic style—Stark Young. A new, arresting, almost expe- 
rience in the theatre—Manchester Guardian. A new form of art— 
Lendon Chronicle, Her eee should o seen. It cannot be 
described—Ww Henderson, Sun. 
NOTE:—Paul Fae beg eaves a taco chapter in his 
latest book, “By we of Art” teCann), to 
“The Dance of Angna Enters.” TICKETS $1 TO $3 


“It is a sober, ringing, desperatel honest play.” — 
Robert Littell in oe Y. Eve. Post. 


MAURICE SUWANEE, Director 


sens Sremmt Mose 6 Uetew Sonam Ue aatasinite cuties eee By Maxwell Anderson & Harold Hickerson 


Little Theatre, W. 44th St., Eves. 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
NOW PLAYING Bory, Prtdny Bre and Eve. 


KIDDUSH HASHEM 


“Re WMP" 


An Hiatorical Dr 
By SCHOLOM “ish 
3. BROOKS ATKINSON IN THE N. Y. TIMES: 
“Imaginative, emotional, devout, nothing on Broadway approaches the grandiose 
conception of this epic drama.’ 


The American Society 
for Cultural Relations with Russia 
announces a Dinner 
honoring Dr, John Dewey and 
The Educational Delegation to Soviet Russia 














YIDDISH ART THEATRE 








“FAUST — 


Guild T 
W. 52nd St., ‘eo 8: $:80 Sharp 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 


Eugene O’Neill’s play 


STRANGE 
INTERL UDE 


John Golden Theu., 





















































Eo des wel gg $5 per cover EVES. ONLY, 6:30 SHARP 

November 10 Reservations at 

Seven o’clock Regent 8564 Dinner Intermission 7:40 to 9 
THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE GENERAL SCHOOL 








Program November 16-24 
AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o’clock) 
Admission Free 

Friday, Nov. 16—Everett Dean Martin: 
“Ancient Greek Ideas of Liberty.” 

Sunday, Nov. 18—Earl Barnes: “Shap- 
ing Public Opinion.” 

Tuesday, Nov. The American Insti- 
tute Science Lectures. Dr. Heber 
Deoust Curtis, Allegheny Observatory, 
University of Pittsburg. “The Unity 
of the Universe.” 

AT MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
LIBRARY 
(209 West 23rd 8t., at 8:30 o’clock) 

Monday, Nov. 19—Mark Van Doren: 
“Lucian.” 

Wednesday, Nov. 21—Nerman Hillber- 
ry: “The Spectrometer and Spectro- 
graph; Their Construction and Opera- 
tion.” 

Thursday, Nov. 22—E. G. Spaulding: 
“The velopments of the Mechanis- 
tic View in the 17th, 18th and 19th 
Centuries: Newton- great 

Saturday, Nov. 24—E. Boyd Barrett: 

“Signs and Mysteries 4g Religion.” 











THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 
Group Hall, 150 West 85th &t., 


JOHN 8. SUMNER 
(Secretary Society for the Suppression of Vice) 
wili speak on 


WHEN DOES ART BECOME 
PORNOGRAPHY? 
Tuesday, Nov. 13th, at 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 50c¢ Organized 1918 





Seymour A. Seligson, Director 258 Madison Ave. 











LENA ROSEN, Public Stenographer, 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
Tel., Pennsylvania 7130 
Editorial, Manuscript, Technical Work, 
Mimeogra hing, Filling-in, Address- 
ee Intelligent Service. Reasonable 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We hold 1,250,000 of the best books New, 
Secondhand, Out-of-Print—on all subjects. 
Books on approval. Also Rare Books and 
Sets of Authors. Catalogues free (25 is- 
sued). Outline requirements and interests. 

FOYLES, 
121 Charing Cross Road, 
Lendon, England, 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrats of = 8 os a 
direct from makers. — 
Suit-lengths by Mail Geoiaeme Pate. 
NEWALL, 159 Stornoway. 















EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare Time, writing for newspapers, ans: 
azines. Experience unnecessar 

right Book, “How to Write ‘or in Pa 
Free. Press Reporting Inst., 

Louis, Mo. 





OFFICES FOR RENT 
H AVENUE, 





FIFTH 
Across from Madison Square, 8 at 26th St.) 

= attractive offices salesrooms, 
$75 month and up; one entire floor. 
A. Rn Tilburne, Room 1206, . 


MOHEGAN MODERN SCHOOL 
Peekskill, N. Y. (45 miles from N. Y. C.) 
with all year around living house accom- 
modation for children 6 to 12 years; beau- 
point country surroundings, competent 

fa tah and instruction. We seek to 

ue our children oo the desire to be- 
a creative, a ae 
work in the arts, crafts forma! 
studies conducted along the lines of mod- 
= Ls onan Apply te Dr. B. W. Barkas, 





POSITION WANTED 





Research associate in social, economic or 
business problems available. Young man, 
aN former eo instructor. Box 





New Republic. 
Girl, 27, college and law school uate, 
expert stenographer, fearing atro- 


phy in routine job, ‘wants interesting eve- 
ning work: legal, literary, social service 
or stenographic. Box 603, New Republic. 





Nurse. Companion or omg Traveled 
extensively with noted people. Salary not 
main object. Prefer to travel or work Fwith 
cultured patient. Excellent references. Box 
604, New Republic. 


FOR RENT 











Figtee Methion, yeas tial 
Koode. a ee eens 
and furnished. “Bultable for two ot 
three Home 309 Wee 
100th St. Between West End Ave. soe! 
ee N. ¥. City. Phone River- 
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NEW, WORDS «= ln the COLLEGIATE wack so Hoovertan. 
Get The Best—For Sale At All Bookstores 


MUSSOLINI 


Il Duce writes his own story of his eventful life pr gg ny an mys pe tree a de 
$3.50 Illustrated » atallbookstores Scribners G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Unrivalled Company, Unrivalled Bargain 
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Where working together is everything 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s the aim of the Bell System 
that anyone anywhere in the coun- 
try can pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone anywhere else clearly and 
without delay. That is the meaning of 
universal service. To provide it, the means 
of telephoning must be uniformly good. 
Each of the 24 operating companies of 
the Bell System has full access to all the 
improvements and methods that are con- 
tinually being made. 

There are 5000 workers on the staffs of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Bell Laboratories whose 
sole occupation is to develop constantly 
improving methods and equipment for. the 
350,000 employees of the Bell System to 





use in serving the public. The re- 
sults of the efforts are evident, not 
only in the extension of telephone 
service across the Atlantic, but in the con- 
stantly improving local and long distance 
service at home. 

The very nature of the telephone busi- 
ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its responsibility 
for a nation-wide telephone service as a 
public trust, 

It is fundamental in the policy of the 
Company that all earnings after regular 
dividends anda surplus for financial security 
be used to give more and better service to 
the public. 

















